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GOETHE’S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-(1790.) 
: IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 


— 


Money spent, and time as well— 
How.- this littie book will tell. 


XLit. 
Monarcus desire what is good, and it seems that the demagogues also 
Wish for the same, yet they err; both are but men, like ourselves. 
Ne’er can the multitude will for themselves, we are perfectly certain, 
He who for others would will,—let him be put to the proof, J.O. 





THE VOCLERIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

We insert letters upon this subject from Messrs. John 
Barnett, Willianr Aspull, and Freneh, | Flowers,-with, the 
proviso that these are the last which we can admit containing 
any personal allusions independent of the subject in hand. 
To Mr. Barnett’s ‘letter. we shall ‘yeply in our néxt number. 
It was accompanied by a private note, involving a threat that 
unless. we gave insertion to the whole of it, it would be 
advertised in all the publishers’ circulars, &c: To show 
Mr. Barnett that we: have not the least fear of either him or 
the Abbé.,Vogler we have given his letter in its integrity ; 
although, it is full of, insinuations that ;mean nothivg,,-and 
dark’ threats at some undiscoverable personage’ whom*Mr. 
Barnett supposes to be his enemy. At the same timé we 
can assure this.quarrelsome gentleman that,we are not his 
enemy at al!, and that we have too much to do to find time 
even to think of him. He may be the greatest man in the 
world for aught we know or care. Enough that he has 
never. sufficiently excited our interest to make it a matter of 
any consequence to us what he is. And so, after answering 
his letter, which we promise to do without reserve, we’ shall 
Jeave him alone in his glory. He that gives hard knocks 
must-expect to take them, and Mr. Barnett, who has addressed 
several insulting letters, under the protection of the ‘word 
‘« Private,” to ourselves, which we have net condescended to 
“answer; must not now be astonished if enduratice’ can “no 
longer endure, and we address him in his own vein that of 
’Ercles,.. Does Mr, Barnett imagine, that he is.to have all the 
argument and all the bullying to himself, and that if he hits 
Mr. Flowers hard: Mr. Flowers is not to bit him .again?.. Ifso 
he is mistaken. .We have hitherto not interfered in™ this 
controversy; but the longest patience’has its day, and being 
fairly tired of endurance we shal] say our say next week about 
Vogler and the Voglerians. 


““THeE ‘success ‘of ‘this masterly performer has gote on 
gradually increasing ever since the first night he appeared. 
He has played five times, and on each occasion he has been 
enthitigiastically applauded during his performance and encored 
‘at the end. The horn’is ‘a musical instrument which, perhaps 





moré.than any other, has hitherto been caviare to the multi- | 





j tude; but Vivier seems destined to be the interpreter who 


shall initiate them-into its mysteries. The breathless silence 
that prevails when -he-is>playing,shows the deep interest he 
excites. Scarcely has he finished the first phrase of his can- 
tabile but the applause breaks out,.a mingled tribute of delight 
from the mass-who are charmed with his splendid tone and 
exquisitely expressive singing, and respect from the artists, 
who come night after night to heat hint, and-aré immediately 
astonished and pleaséd with the’ perfection” with’ which he ob- 
tains the shut notes that compose the climax of ‘the first 
cadence. Many of these latter come as sceptics to the con- 
certs and go away as believers. We constantly have found 
ourselves among knots of connoisseurs, who apparently ‘have 
come to proclaim against “‘another do.” Such declarations 
as “‘ He makes the horn sing like a. human. voice ?—dh fwe 
shall see!’’. .“‘ He plays two or three notes at a.time ’—does 
he !”..“ He can modulate into extreme kéys as easily as 
though the. horn was as perfect an instrument as the violin ?—. 
oh !’’. .“ He has found an octave» of notes below the-lowest. ! 
ah!” &c.,'&c.; &ci;—all these sentences’ ate’ uttered with an 
air of doubt aint a tendenty td irony >but “the* first” phrase 
convinces about the singing ; the hes RT détermines the se- 
cond point; the transitions, artfully managed, from B minor to 
E flat, and from E flat to E natural; (the latter'the most 
powerful example of modulation’ we ever heard on a wind in- 
strument,) establishes the third ; the C, B, A, G, A, B, C, at 
the end of the cadenza, justifies the fourth; and other equally 
striking proofs place the &c. &c. &c. beyond the possibility 
of eontrovéfsy.. “Doubt gives place to certainty; irony loses 
itself in the heartiest admiration, and quizzical interrogatories 
and geérifig-exclamations are succeeded by unanimous exprtes- 
sions of surprise, unbounded applause, and a loud encore. In 
short, no soloist—not Madame Pleyel, or Thalberg, or Paga- 
nini—ever more speedily gained the united approval of the 
many.and the.few. hy the happy union of qualities that appeal 
to general appreciation and individual science at the same 
time, and with an effect so equal that it is, as it were, ‘a 
single gteat impression. 

One of the predominant charms of M. Vivier’s playing i is 
the entire absence of exaggerated sentiment and affectation of 
manner, which spoil the se@f so many, otherwise excel- 
lent, soloists. Vivier’s &t¥levis” a8 ple and unobtrusive as 
it is truly expressive an e. “Alboni and Mario are not 
better singers than hef*=have not more beautiful and sympa- 
thetice=voieésphave® not carried the art of phrasing:fo a 
higher degree of finish and perfection. The wonders of his 
performance astonish us indeed; but we leave them for the 
special ‘consideration of acousticians ; we are satisfied with ‘the 
impression produced upon us by his style and those charac- 
teristics of his playing that’ belong exclusively to the genius 
of the instrument. 

s So enthusiastic’ has-been the reception of the Cantabile, that? 
Vivier has" continaed ‘to ‘play it every evening,’ exehiplifying 
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the wise axiom “ Let good alone.” His reception by the press 
has been unanimous, almost without precedent. We add 
some further extracts to those of last week. 


(From the Morning Chronicie.) 


M. Vivter repeated his solo on the French horn for the second time 
on Monday evening at Drury Lane theatre, with even increased success. 
To say that he has acquired a complete mastery over an instrument 
which generally defies subjection is not adequate praise—he has done 
more, he has made it more nearly a copy of the voice than any other in- 
strument, wind or stringed, we have heard ; he almost vocalises. If you 
did not know that the instrument were so much twisted brass, at the 
will of the performer, you could for the time be cheated into the belief 
that it was a voice. The artist and the instrument are as if they were 
one. This is the key to the delight experienced from his performance. 
In addition to the effect within the reach of the ordinary performer 
on this instrument, M. Vivier, by his extraordinary mechanical facility, 
attains others. He plays double, treble, quadruple notes in one breath, 
and he produces bass notes hitherto deemed beyond the scope of the 
instrument. ‘hese, although the most astonishing portions of his perfor- 
mance, do not not constitute its real merit and charm, which lie rather 
in his power of assimilating the instrument to the human voice, and 
making it a vehicle for the most intense and refined expression. M. 
Vivier is an artist of that high order, that he will mount at once to fame, 
and hold his position. He is the Paganini of horn players. 


(From the Britannia.) 


M. Vivier, the celebrated performer on the horn, has been playing 
on alternate nights at Drury Lane Theatre, with signal success. His 
instrument rarely appears in solo pieces at concerts; only Puzzi and 
Jarrett have gained distinction in this way of late years, and in ac. 
companying the voice. Vivier visited London a few years since, but 
his playing did not confirm the fame which he had gained on the 
Continent. Last season he was heard at the St. James’s Theatre, and 
at some concerts, and produced considerable sensation; still Monday 
last may be recorded as his veritable debut in this country, which 
debut, and his subsequent performances, have made him the lion of the 
musical world. 

M. Vivier presents himself with two distinct claims for notice, first as 
an innovator, and secondly as an executant. He plays on the ordinary 
horn, and yet he has discovered an increased compass, produced, not 
by means of novel crooks or keys, but by artificial means, either of the 
lips or hands, or perhaps, by both. It is in the deep pitch that Vivier’s 
new notes are particularly observed, not feeble or imperfect, but round, 
musical, and rich tones, in the “lowest depths deeper still.’ The 
Berlin critic, Wieprecht, thus alludes to Vivier’s system :— 

“Vivier holds his instrument as much as possible from the body, and 
as high as convenience permits. By this, the vibration of the instrument 
remains free, and, consequently, the notes are capable of a greater 
degree of power. The so-called shut notes he does not produce as most 
other players do, by a sudden pressure of the hand, but by a gradual 
turning of the wrist; and he takes the greatest care not to impair the 
vibration of the bell. Sometimes he merely spreads out his fingers, and 
by a dexterous movement of the lips, runs through a scale in the quickest 
time, whilst his hand remains quiet. We were most astonished at his 
portamento and piangendo, which frequently was as perfect as the human 
voice or the violoncello. He executed the most difficult passages with 
the greatest ease and rapidity. Arpeggios through two octaves, came 
out as freely as if his horn were a violin; and chromatic roulades, through 
the entire compass of the instrument, rolled off like pearls. The as- 
tonishing power with which Vivier can put his horn into vibration, 
enables him to play in parts. He sounds the lowest C so strongly that 
the fifth is produced by itself. These two notes he continues whilst he 
sings through the mouthpiece a running passage into the instrument. 
Thus a harmony of three parts is produced, of which, of course, the 
lowest note is predominent. He even succeeds in producing the third 
and fourth, and thus obtains a harmony of four parts.” 

How far Vivier’s discoveries will be turned to account, we know not, 
but as an executant, his school will be of great value to future players. 
In richness and variety of modulation he is quite astounding; his 
instrument sings with the passion and intensity of the human voice, 
and excites his audiences to the highest degree of enthusiasm. 

_Vivier’s reputation does not rest on being a wonderful horn player ; 
his compositions are regarded by eminent musicians as indicating the 
possession of powers calculated to place him in the highest rank of 
composers, If an opportunity could be afforded of appreciating this 





to take such high ground. And yet Fetis, the historian of the Brussels 
Conservatoire, is too seyere and criticala judge to have hazarded such 
decided opinions as to Vivier’s talents, without strong reasons for his 
faith. 

(From Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper.) 


Drury Lane.—M. Jullien’s concerts are well attended, as they 
deserve to be, considering the excellence of the music, and of the price. 
Jullien has certainly done very much to make London musical, and Lon- 
don testifies a sort of gratitude for his teachings by crowding to them 
nightly. On Monday evening M. Vivier made his first appearance at 
the “Concerts.” We have heard of some wonderful person who 
boasted he could sing and whistle at once! M. Vivier seems to have an 
equivalent power in his horn. He brings from it tones which were 
thought unresident, so to speak, in that instrument, until “ the brilliant 
Frenchman’s day.” We don’t mean Voltaire—the original “brilliant 
Frenchman’’—but Vivier. He plays two, three, and even four notes at 
once; whilst, not often the case with very difficult achievements, the 
performance is as pleasing—because given with such apparent ease—as 
it is surprising. Every week we find announced ‘‘a vocal and instru- 
mental concert.” M. Vivier seems really to unite the two. We agree 
with the critic of the 7imes, who says :—‘ He makes the instrument 
sing, as though it were a human Voice ; his tone is rich and sonorous ; 
his mechanism the perfection of neatness; and his style full of grace 
and feeling. His power of modulating, from one key to another, no 
matter how remote, is remarkable, the volume and quality of tone being 
never deteriorated.”’—A most rare soloist. 


(From the Illustrated London News.) 


On Monday night, M. Vivier, the famed performer on the horn, made 
his first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre. M. Vivier was in this 
country some years since, and performed at the Hanover Square Rooms. 
His instrument is not an especial favourite with large audiences ; in a 
small room, playing a simple melody, or accompanying a singer, it is 
relished; and no artist has turned it to better account in this way than 
Puzzi. Vivier is, however, an exceptional artist, quite out of the 
ordinary category of horn players. He has made some discoveries of 
new and curious acoustic effects, particularly the existence of low notes, 
which were not conceived to be in the pitch of the horn, and in the 
capability of emitting tones in harmonised parts. How far these novel 
lower notes can be employed as the bass of the harmony in orchestral 
music in a greater degree than formerly remains to be shown, He played 
a cantabile of his own composition, introducing a cadenza, to display his 
novelties and his executive ability. It was encored with enthusiasm, 
and the applause from the band was very strong. To the multitude, his 
playing has a great attraction; he produces a delicious tone, and sings 
on his instrument with indescribable charm; and when he abandons the 
melody to indulge in the dexterity of divisions, it is marvellous how neat 
and finished are his passages, how tasteful and elegant are his cadences. 
We only regretted that he had not selected some popular air, the fami- 
liarity with which would have enabled the public to appreciate still more 
what eloquent and sympathetic tones he could produce from his instru- 
ment, and how perfect is his management of the various gradations of 
sound, from the strongest fortissimo to the most delicate pianissimo. — 

M. Vivier enjoys the highest reputation amongst Continental musicians 
—many of the most distinguished of whom, in fact, look upon him as the 
rising composer of the day, attributing to him a fertile imagination as to 
melody, and a felicitous instinct for harmony. How far the expectations 
of him will be realised, we cannot give any opinion, not having as yet had 
the opportunity of hearing his works; but we might quote eminent 
names for the high estimation of Vivier’s talents. It would be singular, 
indeed, if the future symphonist, opera composer, and writer of sacred 
music, as he may prove to be, should have selected such an instrument 
as the horn to play upon; but his countryman, Berlioz, who is only 
master of the guitar, has been equally remarkable in his musical eccen- 
tricity. 

(From the Weekly Dispatch.) 


Tue excellence of Jullien’s Promenade Concerts is proved by their 
immense attraction, for audiences in large numbers seldom or never 
patronize an entertainment that is not really meritorious. The nightly 
crowds that throng the parterre, and fill the boxes and galleries of Drury 
Lane, will soon compensate the entrepreneur for his previous losses in the 
cause of the lyric drama, The programme of the night always contains 
fragments of classical composition, which, though not so strenuously 
applauded as we should wish to hear them, will direct the taste of the 
unscientific mass into a better direction than that of a predominant love 





continental opinion of his works it would be as well. Genius is too rare 
a gift for us to lose sight for a moment of any rising professor calculated 





for the polka, quadrille, or waltz, M. Vivier, the eminent French horn 
player, performed for the first time on Monday, and his effects were sO 
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numerous and novel that he has become quite a feature of the entertain- 
ment. No performer that we have heard has attained such a perfection 
on this instrument. He produces notes pure, sweet, and resonant, and 
adds others which were never before heard on the French horn. He 
distinctly sounds two notes at the same time, and his effects of harmony 
are certainly unequalled and surprising. The ease of his execution is 
astonishing, and we may safely say he has succeeded in developing the 
are and the capabilities of the French horn as far as they can be dis- 
played. 
(From the Era.) 


Drury Lane.—Jutiien‘s Conczrts.—M. Jullien’s Monstre Con- 
certs are nightly filling Old Drury from floor to ceiling. The term 
applied to these musical soirees of ‘‘ Promenade Concerts” has become a 
perfect farce, for promenading is quite out of the question; once having 
obtained a position in any part of the building, there you must remain 
during the entire performance, so popular are these concerts with the 
Million. The latest novelty has been the introduction of M. Vivier, the 
horn player, whose continental fame, as the greatest performer on that 
difficult instrument of his own or any other day, has long since reached 
the ears of the English dilletanti. The French horn has been for years 
considered an imperfect instrument. The difficulty of producing a pure 
and even tone, of executing rapid passages, and the violent contrast be- 
tween the quality of the open and shut notes, have been obstacles sufficient 
to mar the efforts of all our most talented artistes. M. Vivier has created a 
new era in horn-playing; and it would be far more difficult to describe 
what he does do than what he does not do. The instrument, in his 
hands, is a toy with which he trifles at pleasure; legato and staccato 
Passages are with him alike, and executed wlth equal facility ; his into- 
nation is perfect ; the open and shut notes, as they are termed, are equal 
in quality. Our general readers will, perhaps, better understand us when 
we we say that there are none of those occasional dummy sounding notes, 
which are so unpleasant in passages for the horn. By his extraordinary 
power of creating vibration he succeeds in producing a note and its fifth, 
at the same time singing through the mouthpiece a rapid passage, which 
produces the effect of a three-part harmony, occasionally extended to 
four parts. Independently of this, he executes the most difficult chro- 
matic roulades and arpeggios through two octaves, as easily as if his 
instrument was a violin; in fact, he may with justice be styled the 
Paganini of the horn, for we can liken his playing to nothing else, 
M. Vivier selected a piece of his own composition, of a pleasing cha- 
racter, and fully calculated to display his wondrous power over the instru- 
ment. The performance was listened to with rapt attention, the conclu- 
sion of each passage being tlie signal for reiterated plaudits ; and, on the 
termination of the piece, there was a loud and unanimous call for its 
repetition, with which M. Vivier complied. 


(From the Atias.) 

Monsieur Vivier has fairly astonished the town by his performance on 
the French horn. He appeared on Monday evening, for the first time, 
at Jullien’s Promenade Concerts, and has since performed twice. He has 
been nightly termed the Paganini of horn-players, for he has so thoroughly 
mastered his very difficult instrument as to make it seem almost a part 
of himself, obeying the slightest impulse or emotion of the player. 
Indeed, it sounds more like a voice than an instrument, and is capable of 
the same kind of expression. M. Vivier superadds some other effects, 
wonderful in themselves, and calculated to astonish the multitude. For 
instance, he contrives to play three or four notes at once, and he pro- 
duces bass notes on his instrument like those of an ophicleide. 

It is evident that Vivier’s performance has been regarded 
by our excellent cotemporaries as a far more serious matter 
than an ordinary exhibition of merit in solo playing ; they have 
found matter to analyse as well as to praise, which conveys a 
compliment at once to Vivier’s excellence and to their own 
capacity as criticisers of musical phenomena. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, we have heard Vivier for 
the sixth time. He played last night at Jullien’s Concerts, 
after the Don Giovanni fantasia, and produced a greater effect 
than ever. Each phrase of the Cantabile was applauded with 
enthusiasm, and the encore at the end was tumultuous. We 
never heard this admirable artist play with greater perfection 
and feeling, and never knew his performance to be more 
entirely appreciated. The theatre was literally crammed to 
suffocation. To move was nearly impossible, and at least 
one-third of this great crowd had come expressly to hear 


Vivier. 





THEATRICALS AT THE PALACE. 
(From the Morning Post.) 

Penpine the Christmas festivities, during which the Court 
always remains at Windsor, five performances are to take 
place, in a theatre erected for that especial purpose. The 
plays selected are to include, in the distribution of the per- 
sonages, the most gifted of the various troupes. To preside 
over these performances a most admirable chuice has been 
made in the person of Mr. Charles Kean. This gentleman 
is not a mere Thespian of adventitious talent, with unsettled 
views of the philosophy of his art. Mr. Charles Kean is a 
truly English actor, and has added to hereditary genius an 
individuality of his own. A liberal education at Eton college 
has enlarged and refined his conceptions, and the best society 
has imparted to him that gracefulness of action which consti- 
tutes the poetry of an actor’s bearing. Scholastic study has 
given to him those habits of research which enable him to 
dive into the esoteric meaning of his author, and to unfold its 
value in the dramatic illustration. His selection by Her 
Majesty for the exalted post of manager of her private plays 
is a just recognition of his position as an actor and his status 
as a gentleman. 

We entertain no doubt that the honour conferred upon 
the actors employed will spur them on to fresh exertion, 
whilst a new ardour for dramatic literature will be spread 
through the higher circles of society. 

We offer for our share our most ardent and grateful 
tribute of gratitude to Her Gracious Majesty, and have 
thought it a duty, however hastily and incompletely, to enlarge 
on this truly national topic, from the deep interést we feel in 
this, the most improving, refined, i.<ellectual, and moral of 
amusements. 

The pieces selected are thus disposed :— 

Ist night—Dec. 28. The Merchant of Venice, 

2nd night—Jan. 4, Used Up, and Box and Cox. 
3rd night—Jan. 11, Hamlet. 

4th night—Jan. 18. The Stranger, and Twice Killed. 


5th night—Jan. 25. The Housekeeper, and Sweethearts 
and Wives. 


The distribution of the dramatis persone is as follows :— 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Mr. Charles Keaa. 
‘ Mr. Diddear. 

. Mr. Wigan. 

° Mr. Rogers. 

e Mr. Webster. 


Shylock. . 
Dake, jai ecs 96 


Bassanio 
Antonio. 
Gratiano 
Lorenzo. 
Salarino . 
Salanio. . . 
Lancelot Gobbo . 
Old Gobbo .. 
Portia 


Mr. Leigh Murray. 

Mr. Conway. 

Mr, Boyce. 

Mr, Keeley. 

Mr. Meadows. 

. .« Mrs. Charles Kean. 

Nerissa . . - « Mrs. Keeley. 

Jessica . . « « Miss Emmeline Montague, 
HAMLET. 

Hamlet . ‘ - Mr. Charles Kean. 

King. - ° . Mr. Diddear. 

Ghost Mr. Vandenhoff. 

Polonius Mr. W. Farren. 

Horatio . Mr. Howe. 

Laertes . Mr. Leigh Murray. 

Queen . Mrs. Warner. 

Ophelia . - Mrs. Charles Kean. 

Actress. . Mrs. Buckingham, 


STRANGER. 
The Stranger . « Mr. Charles Kean. 
Solomon . - Mr. Compton. 
3. eee - - Mr.Keeley. 
Mrs. Haller. . . « Mrs. Charles Kean. 
Charlotte . 7 - Mrs. Keeley. 


. 
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The remainder of the casts are not yet completed; but 
Mr. Charles Mathews will play his original character of Sir 
Charles Coldstream, in Used Up ; Mr. Buckstotie and Mr, 
Harley will appear in Bor and Cox, ‘and Mt. Wright as 
Billy Lackaday, in Sweethearts and Wives. 





WINCKLMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT. ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK I. 


OF THE ORIGIN OF ART, AND THE CAUSES QF ITS DIFFERENCE IN 
DIFFERENT NATIONS, 





"CHAP. I. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 740.) 


XVII. Tue art of carving gems must be very old, and was 
known even among the most, remote, nations. The Greeks 
are said to have sealed at first with worm-eaten wood, and in 
the late Stosch’s Museum there is a stone cut according to 
the patiern of such a piecé of wood. "The Egyptians, no less 
than the Greeks and Etrurians, attained great perfection in 
this branch of art, as will be shown in the following chapters. 
The Ethiopians afso had seals of stone, which were cut with 
another hard stone. How common this work was among the 
ancients may be seen—-without. seeking further information— 
from the 2000 drinking vessels which Pompey found .in the 
treasury of Mithridates, and from the incredible number of 
old carved stones which have been preserved and are dug up 
every day, we may conclude a multitude of artists. 

XVIII. I will here observe that in Euripides and Plato a 
stone set in a ring is called opewdovn; or asling. The reason 
of this name, and the similarity between the two things has 
perhaps not been explained by any other. The hoop.of the 
ring resembles the leather in which the stone is placed and the 
two thongs by which it is suspended and. whirled. For the 
same reason the Romans also called a ring witha stone set in 
it “ funda” or a sling (a). 

XIX. Finally, according to the list of works of art in. dif- 
ferent materials, the ancient working in glass deserves mention, 
especially as the ancients carried this. art much higher than 
we,—an allegation which might seem unfounded to:those who 
have not seen their works im this department. 

XX. Glass was employed for many more purposes than in 
modern times, and served not only for vessels of ordinary 
use, of which there are a number in. the Herevlaneum 
Museum, but for preserving the ashes of the dead, which 
were set up in the sepulchres(b). Of these vessels Mr. 
Hamilton, the British plenipotentiary at Naples, » possessed 
the two largest that are uninjured. One more than two 
palms and a half high was found in a tomb near. Pozzuoli. 
A smaller vessel in the same museum was found! in the 
month of October, 1767, near Cuma, filled with ashes, and 
enclosed in a leaden case. The lead, however, was’ broken 
up and sold by the finder. Among an immense quantity of 
fragments of ordinary vessels which have been dug up in 
what is called the Farnese island, nine miles beyond Rome, 
on the road to Viterbo, and sold by the Roman glass factories, 
I have seen some pieces of drinking-cups which must’ have 
been made by the turning-lathe. For there are upon them 











ornaments in‘high. relief, which seem as it were soldered on, 
and in which the mark of the chisel, by which the corners and 
edges have been polished, is plainly to be traced (c). 

XXI. Besides these'vessels: of common’ glass the material 
was used for inlaying floors, and for this purpose not only 
glass of one colour was employed but also a combination in 
the Mosaic style. Of the first kind of floor we have, in the 
same Farnese island, found traces in some glass tablets of a 
green, colour, and of the thickness of ordinary tiles. 

XXII. Among compositions of variously coloured glass 
there aré two small pieces which were discovered at Rome a 
few years ago, and in which art is carried to a degree that 
demands admiration. Neither of these.specimens is quite an 
inch Jong, and they are about a third of an‘inch broad. On 
one there is a bird like a duck ‘on a dark variegated ground, 
executed in various colours of great brilliancy, though much 
in the style of Chinese painting, The outline is clear, 
firm, and sharp; the colours are pure and fine, and produce 
avery lively effect, the artist having employed pieces of 
opaque and transparent glass as the details required. The 
finest. pencil of a miniature painter could not have more 
accurately expressed the circle of the eye and the apparently 
scaly feathers on the breast and wings, at the beginning of 
which the piece is broken. But the greatest admiration is 
excited when on the reverse side of the specimen the very 
same bird is seen without, the slightest difference in the 
execution. From this we must conclude that the figure is 
carried through the whole thickness of the piece (d). 

XXIII. On both sides this work appears to be made of 
single small pieces in the Mosaic style, but so closely fitted 
together that the joinings cannot be diseovered even with a 
strong magnifying glass. This peculiarity, and the circum- 
stance that the figure is continued through the whole piece, 
made it difficult to conceive at once how such a work was 
executed; and it would long have remained a riddle if 
just in the place where the piece is broken, streaks through 
the whole’ thickness of the same colour as those on the 
surface had not been discovered. Vrom this it could be 
concluded that the figure was made of differently coloured 
strips of glass placed close to each other, and then melted 
together in the fire. It is not to be supposed that so much 
trouble would have been expended for the sake of continuing 
an image through such) an insignificant. thickness as the sixth 
part of an inch, since this would have been quite as practica- 
ble with longer ‘strips carried through a} thickness of many 
inches, with no more ¢xpenditure of time. From this we 
may conclude that the figure was cut off a larger piece, 
through which it was continued, and that it could be repeated 
as joften as the given thickness was contained in the whole 
length of the piece. 





Sesecr Vaniorum Norss. 


(2) The cavity in which the stone ‘is cut, is called by Pliny the 
“funda.” —Fea. 4 

(6) Pillars were also made of glass. Goguet maintains, that the 
pillars in the theatre of Scaurus were of glass, according to Pliny. 

(c), A specimen of such drinking-cups as Winckelmann mentions here, 
which is also similar to the one of which he afterwards speaks, was 
once in the collection of Hofrath Reiffenstein, at Rome.—Meyer. 

The beautiful cup, found in the Novarese about 1725, and which 
belonged once to Signor Everardor Visconti, and afterwards to the splendid 
museum of Signor D. Carlo dei Marchesi Tripulsi, gives an ample testi- 
mony as to the kind of glass-work mentioned here, and to the skill of 
the ancient artists. The outside of the cup is like net-work, the net 
being about three lines* distant from the cup itself, to which it is 
attached by means of fine threads of glass, placed at almost equal 
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distances from each other. Beneath the rim ‘appears the following 
inscription, the letters of which, like the net, are removed about, two 
lines from the surface of the cup by means of similar threads:— 
‘“‘Bibe, vivas multis annis,” an ordinary “health,” which, according to 
Buonarrotti, the ancients were accustomed to’ inscribe on vessels of thé 
sort. The cup has neither foot nor, base, as is the case) with many old 
cups, and therefore to set them down, it was necessary to have a stand, 
hollow in the middle, which was called eyyv@nxn’ [Pausanius; ealls .it 
umoOnky Kparnpos’ Siebells.] The letters of the inscription, are of a 
green colour, the net-work is azure, and both are'tolerably bright. ‘The 
cup itself has the colour of opal, that is to say, a mixture of red, white, 
yellow, and azure, as is\-generally the case with glass that has long lain 
under ground. It is certain that: neither the net-work nor. the,letter$ 
have been fastened on to the cup in any manner, but that the whole ha$ 
been made with the wheel out of a solid mass of glass, in the same way 
as the cameos. The mark of the wheel is plainly to be seen. ‘Pliny. 
speaks of this manner of working in glass, The city of Sidon was espe- 
cially famed for such works.—Amoretti. 

(d) An antiquarian and collector at Cortona, the Canon Sellari, 
possessed, in 1790, a similar antique work, oval, and set as the stone of 
aring. A bird of varied plumage was represented on a blue ground, 
and the design was accurate down to the smallest detail. On the surface, 
the sharpest eye could hardly see the joinings of the many-coloured 
strips of glass. However, a slight inquiry showed that it went through 
the whole thickness of the piece, which was about a line or a line and, a 
half, and that it must have been visible on the other side.—Meyer. 


(To be continued.) 
* A line in mensuration is the tenth of an inch, 





SONNET. 


NO. CXI. 


Hast thou on earth chosen a solid rock 
Whereon at last thy weary limbs to rest 
And sleep away the anguish of thy breast, 
Lull’d by the roaring waves that past thee flock ? 
In thy glad dream ’tis thy delight to mock 
At pains which long ago thy soul possess’d ; 
So dost thou slumber on, in fancy blest, 
Until arous’d by some unlooked for shock, 
Reminding thee the rock is still of earth, 
And therefore frail,—that it may chance to fall 
Amid the waves. Gone is thy vision fair. 
And threat’ning voices seem to‘have their birth 
Mid the deep waters, while below them all 
Are heard the dreary mutt’rings of despair. 





GOVENT GARDEN. 


On Saturday, the Lady of the Lake, an English adaptation 
of Rossini’s La Donnad el Lago, was produced to introduce 
Miss Bassano in the character of Malcolm Graeme, one of the 
most favorite contralto parts in the Italian repertoire. . The 
present version is not a new one, the same having been pre- 
viously produced at Covent Garden some seven or eight years 
since, when Mrs. Alfred Shaw was the Malcolm, Miss Rainforth 
the Ellen, Mr. Manvers the King James, and Mr. Harrison the 
Roderick Dhu. On the present occasion Mr, Harrison alone 
retained his original part. The King was personated by 
Mr, Travers, and Ellen by Mrs. Donald King, who took the 
part at a very short notice, Miss Romer, who was announced 
for Ellen, having been taken ill. 

The English version, which we believe was done by Mr. 
Mark Lemon, we trust we do not wrong that dramatic 
gentleman, differs in many respects from the Italian. The 
Italian version follows Walter Scott more closely, but does 
not comprise so many incidents of the poem as the En- 
glish. The adapter committed a decided error in laying 
the opening scene at Stirling Castle instead of the Trosachs. 
Not only is the plan of the poem departed from, but probability 








violated thereby. There is also no small?degree of insult 
offered to the constructive powers of Sir Walter Scott by 
making Malcolm Graeme the King’s ward,-and making a 


.desire td the King to see Ellen one cause, of his hunting 


excursion. All these,\and many other departures from the 
original, destroy in a great measure the unity and simplicity of 
the story. Now, we have always contended that the structure 
of an operatic plot cannot be too simple, and cannot contain 
too few indidenits,” providing they be interesting and striking; 
wherefore we think. the English versioniser of the Lady of the 
Lake has sinned doubly by departing from a simple tale, and 
adding nothing to it which was either nataral or pleasing. 
The adapter of the English version has spared himself an 
infinitude of trouble by dispensing with rhyme altogether in 
marly instatices. Several of the choruses have an Ossianic 
swagger, more sounding than poetical, and the recitatives are 
all in blank. We cannot refrain. from giving the translation of 
the first movement of the celebrated aria, ‘‘ Elena, O tu,” 
which will afford no indifferent notion of the poetical part of 
the work. 


“ Dearest come! in me confiding ! 

Thy maiden fears deriding ; 

Doubt not that I love thee, 

Coming) time shall prove me. 

O bright shall be, each morrow, 

Thou skould’st not know a sorrow. 

To save thee from wrong or danger, 
I'd gladly die for thee ; 

And I shall welcome death with gladness, 
If Ellen faileth me now.” 


** Love thee” and “prove me” is’very ear-splitting rhyme ; 
but what a strange ear must that poet have’ who can rhyme 
thee” with “now!” It reminds us of the old joke of Ben 
Joneon and Sylvester's wife. We shall follow the poet not a 
rhyme further.—Vate ! 

Whether Miss Bassano was or was not right in selecting for 
her first essay so arduous a vocal attempt as that involved by 
her assumption of Maleolm Graeme we cannot take upon our- 
selves to decide. While we incline to the opinion that Miss 
Bassano might have chosen a character which demanded less 
transcendant powers of voice and more faultless vocalisation , 
and which therefore would have suited her style and capacity 
better, the success she achieved on Saturday night makes us 
doubt ‘whether ‘the selection was not judicious. The fair 
debutante assuredly bore away all the honors of the evening, 
and is entitled to great praise for her exertions throughout. 

Our readers are aware that the performance of Saturday was 
not the first dramatic’ essay of Miss Bassano. She had pre- 
viously; some ‘seasons’ since, appeared at the Princess’s in 
sundry operas, but having most unwisely chosen parts beyond 
her powers} ‘vocal and histrionic, she prodaced a very moderate 
effect indeed: | Miss Bassano had, prior to this time, been one 
of our most popalar concert singers. Finding that her voice 
was not equal to carry her through soprano parts, and per- 
ceiving at length that in dramatic  ualifications she could not 
compete with Grisi, she took the p. -::ic resolution of descending 
from the tragic throne, and of allowing her voice to indulge 
in its natural register, the contralto, instead of straining it be- 
yond its limits into the soprano. The result of this deter- 
mination was most beneficial to the fair debutante on Saturday 
evening. 

Miss Bassano’s appearance is pleasing rather than imposing. 
Her figure is petite and neat, and she is both easy and natural 
in action. Her delivery is clear and articulate, and she both 
speaks and sings like an artist. Her voice is sweet and 
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flexible, and she vocalises with great facility and accuracy. 
She was received with much approbation, and was greatly 
applauded in her opening essay, the ‘ Elena, O tu,” of the 
Italian version, which she sang with expression and purity of 
tone. The florid passages which abound in this cavatina 
demand thé accomplishments of an Alboni to do them the 
fullest justice ; nevertheless, Miss Bassano is deserving of the 
highest praise for the gracefulness of her style in the largo, 
and the ease with which she mastered most of the bravura 
passages in the cabaletta. Miss Bassano, however, did not 
create her greatest effect until the second act, when, both in 
the duet with Mrs. Donald King, 


“ Joyless the revel would be, 
Bereft of thee alone.” 


(by the way what means the word “alone?”) and the aria, 
“Oh, Glory no longer thy light,” she received the heartiest 
plaudits of the audience, the former being encored. Miss 
Bassano achieved on Saturday evening a decided success. 

Mrs. Donald King must not be visited too severely for her 
performance in Ellen Douglas, having, as we stated above, 
undertaken the character at a short notice. Mrs. King exerted 
herself to the utmost, and taking all things into account, was 
most successful. Her voice, though lacking power and energy, 
is sweet and pleasing, and her acting gentle and unpretending. 
Miss Romer, who was cast for the part, was expected by some 
of her warmest admirers to make a great hit. She would 
certainly be in every thing the reverse of Mrs. Donald King. 

King James the Fifth of Scotland was represented on the 
night in question by Mr. Travers. Mr. Travers was very 
respectable as King James the Fifth, though not exactly pos- 
sessed of the quality or kind of voice demanded for the music, 
which requires a, high and flexible tenor. Mr. Travers, note 
withstanding, won much favor from the audience, and was 
encored in an air of somebody’s—not Rossini. 

The Roderick Dhu of Mr. Harrison was inferior to his 
Pollio. He has neither delicacy of voice, nor flexibility suffi- 
cient to give Rossini’s music with effect. The famous opening 
aria, ‘‘ Brave honored clansmen,” the ‘‘Come voi” of the 
Italian Opera, which Donzelli was wont to deliver like a 
thunder peal, was defective from an over-exertion on the part 
of the singer to outswell his voice, The adagio, “ Where 
are thou whose beauty seemeth,” was better, though here 
Mr. Harrison sinned somewhat on the other side, by attempting 
to be too piano and too pathetic. We could not help feeling 
how utterly devoid of poetical sympathy the adapter must be 
when we discovered in the last scene that not only was 
Roderick Dhu’s life spared by the King, but that Roderick 
Dhu himself was stalked on for no other purpose we could 
make out than that of affording Mr. Harrison another oppor- 
tunity of showing his shapes, his tartan, and hose to the 
gallery. No such forced exhibition did Donzelli or Garcia 
require in their days, nor does Tamburini demand in our time. 
We must not blame Mr. Harrison for this; no doubt he had 
no hand in it; the fault must entirely rest with the silly 
adapter. Oh! these desecrators of mighty brains! Mr. Har- 
rison also was encored in an air of somebody’s—not Rossini. 

We cannot speak in very eulogistic strains of the manner in 
which the opera has been got up apart from the principals. 
Most of the scenery was that belonging to the Royal Italian 
Opera, and consequently good. The dresses, too, were de- 
rived from the same source. The gathering of the clans was 


however, worthy of Mr. Bunn’s artistic genius. We must 
not attach too much blame to Mr. Bunn; he did, perhaps, 
as much as could be effected with the materials at his command. 








The introduced scene, which had nothing to do with the 
opera, in which Roderick Dhu calls up his clansmen from 
behind rock, and clump, and heather-bush, was beautiful and 
effective, and was loudly applauded. We should have said 
that the chorus was as effective, the band not so effective, as 
we have heard before. 

Last night the Love Spell (Donizetti's Elisir) and the Lady 
of the Lake were played together. Miss Romer was the 
Adina, Mr. Travers the Nemorino, Mr. Corri the Dulcamara, 
and Mr. Burdini the Sergeant. Mr. Travers was encored in 
“ Una furtiva lagrima,” (we forget the English words,) which 
he sang well. The house was full. 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


Drury Lane is crowded every night to excess. The per- 
formances during the week have been select and varied. 
Overtures by Beethoven and Cherubini have been played with 
brilliant effect, and selections from Beethoven’s symphonies 
have been listened to with great interest. Mons. Jullien has 
certainly found out the mode of leading the mob by the ear 
to the appreciation of the best music. The Army Quadrilie 
still continues to .excite’ the usual furore ; but the emphatic 
feature of the week has been Vivier’s performance on the 
horn, whick excites the most rapturous enthusiasm and nightly 
elicits an encore. It is to be regretted that Vivier plays on 
the alternate evenings only, as there is no doubt but the great 
horn-player is one of the chief attractions of the concerts. We 
must notice likewise as one of the most attractive performances 
of the past week, the new selection from the Don Giovanni, 
arranged by Jullien with more than skill and taste. The 
selection embraces the most popular airs.of the opera, and 
from such a hive what sweets could not be extracted! The 
solos are given to Mr. Lazarus (clarionet), Mr. Baumann 
(bassoon), Mr. Keenig (cornet-a-piston), Mr. Barret (oboe), 
and Mons. Prospere (ophiclide). The latter gentleman comes 
out with immense force in his solo. We have seldom heard 
more effect produced in a solo performance than by Mons. 
Prospere on Monday evening. He played the Ghost’s song 
and the celebrated drinking song, ‘* Fin chan del vino,” the 
first with the purest tone and taste, the last with extraor- 
dinary facility of execution. When the difficulty of the 
instrument is taken into account Mons. Prospere’s per. 
formance cannot be too highly lauded. The other solo 
performances were given with the usual excellence of the 
artists. Koenig played the serenade with his usual refinement 
of style. Mdlle*Heléné Stoepel made her firse appearance on 
Thursday, and played Leopole de Meyer's brilliant and diffi- 
cult fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia. She was warmly received, 
and played with great spirit and animation, She was encored. 
M. Jullien is preparing other novelties. 





CLEMENTI v. FIELDING. 


(Before Vice-Chancellor Wigram.) 


In the year 1831, Muzio Clementi, being about eighty years 
old and very infirm, made arrangements for the settlement of 
his affairs, so as to render it unnecessary for him to attend to 
business. By a deed then executed, all his property was vested 
in trustees upon trust, to pay during his own life £900 a year 
to his wife for the support of the family, and to accumulate 
the remainder; and after his death, upon trust, to set apart 
£12,000, and to pay the income thereof to his widow, with a 
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power of appointment among the children if she did not 
marry again. All the remainder of his property was to go to 
his then present and after born children, to be vested at twenty- 
four, or death under that age leaving issue as to sons; and as 
to daughters, at twenty-four or marriage, with provision for 
maintenance and advancement. There were four children 
living at the date of the deed, and none born afterwards. Some 
time after the death of the settler, the widow married Mr. 
Hall. The question was, whether the trusts for the benefit of 
the children were not too remote. 

The Solicitor General and Mr. Moore, for the children, 
contended that in effect this amounted to a gift to children, 
and that the provisos as to the children taking at twenty-four 
did not postpone the vesting, and that as they were the 
children of the settler himself the limitation was good. 

Mr. Smythe, for the widow. The settler might, by will, 
have made the limitation to his after-born children dependent 
upon their attaining any age he pleased, but could not do so 
by deed. That in regard to the rule against perpetuities, the 
deed spoke from its date. That a will, on the other hand, 
was to be construed with reference to the state of things at the 
death of the testator. The draft of the deed had been pre- 
pared by an eminent conveyancer, and was most probably 
intended tb have been executed as a will, but subsequently 
altered into a deed without making corresponding alteratious 
in the trusts for the children. That upon the true construc- 
tion of the deed, the vesting of the shares of the children was 
made contingent on their attaining twenty-four. 

Mr. Bacon and Mr. Cambell; Mr. Saunders, Mr. Moxon, 
and Mr, Bell, appeared for other parties. 





ABBE VOCLER’S SYSTEM. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


“Remember, when the judgment’s weak, 
The prejudice is strong.””—Old Song. 


Sir,—I find myself attacked by no less than rour musical 
pugilists in your number of November 11th. First, there is 
Mr. Molly-newx, or Mollineux (whose namesake of yore was 
always beaten by Tom Cris); next comes the quiet and 
mysterious ‘‘ Organist,” who is too modest and bashful to let us 
know who he is; then Frowers or Gaut (of Gall, I mean,) 
advances, brandishing one of his twelve fugues (an instrument 
of a most deadly description, invented for the purpose of 
destroying the tympanum of the ear); and, lastly, yourself, 
who have briefly advertised that you are sharpening your 
critical knife, for the purpose of cutting away at the Voglerians, 
as you are pleased to designate Mr. Flowers and myself. 
Before, however, I attempt to defend myself against this 
formidable host, I take leave to make one general remark upon 
the controversy in its broadest bearings. Never, in my 
humble opinion, was any dispute carried on with less system 
on? all hands. All the parties concerned seem to pull in 
different directions, never seeking to bear in view the question, 
but venting their feelings according to their predilection or 
prejudice, and the mark at which they all aim their venomed 
darts, (with the single exception of Asputt, who is the only 
liberal man among them) is unfortunate Mr. Jonn Barnett! 

Only look at the contradictions of this lengthened splutter, 
(for¥ argument, even the logical Molly-neux will admit, it 


is not). Here is Mr. Frowers tilting against me, although I 
am ON HIS OWN SIDE of the “ argument.” (I.mean, as re- 
gards the Vogler question.) Here is Ma. Aspunt, although 
manifestly against the Vogler System, actually taking my part 
in opposition to his own opinions, and defending me from the 
attacks of my own party! (but this looks well, and it is the 
dawning of conversion.) Then comes the Bo-peep ‘‘ Organist,” 
who slashes away at me, only because he is some creature of 
Mr. Frowgrs. Here is Mr. Mollineux who (now that Tom 
Cris is gathered to his fathers, and being still inclined to hit 
at somebody) thinks he cannot do better than to floor incipient 
Braham with a Glove of Triads; and lastly comes yourself, 
who, feeling bound to agree with one party of the two, declare 
in a tone intended to awe, if not annihilate all the partisans, 
that you “ quite agree with Mr. Mollineux !” 

In such a controversy, it is puzzling how to proceed, I 
shall, however, sum the matter up to the present time, which 
is simply this:—Mr. Flowers takes to himself the credit of 
apart of Vogler’s Theory: without prejudice, I dispute his 
right to claim it: he abusesme in return; I then give 
specimens, extracted from Vogler, to shew his claim is un- 
founded. He execrates the exercises and myself to boot, in 
no measured terms. Then several others ask questions relative 
to Vogler’s system itself. One demands, is it built upon 
arithmetical calculations ? Another asks something else equally 
strange. Finding their curiosity raised upon the subject, I 
present them with a rough sketch of Vogler’s manner of pro- 
ducing the major scale with the tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant, &c. I am then modestly called upon to give the 
minor also, (this I decline because I might perhaps some day 
wish to publish it in a treatise,) and the system is accordingly 
and unhesitatingly denounced as false, because a tuner, who has 
only perused one page of it, declares that the scale of nature 
is imperfect, and the Editor of the Musical World fully agrees 
with the tuner. In the mean time, all kinds of misunder- 
standings, scurrility and abuse take place, in the midst of 
which, while each party is taken up with his own portion of the 
controversy, “‘ Teutonius” comes, on tip-toe, and slyly begins 
a series of letters ‘“‘to a musical student,” with whom he 
invests the romantic name of ‘* Theodore ;” but in reality, this 
‘“‘ Theodore” is Mr. Flowers, Mr. Mollineux, the “‘ Organist,” 
or anybody else who will read his letters. This ‘‘ Teutonius’’ 
very modestly, and without the slightest ceremony, appro- 
priates to his own use, without any acknowledgment of his 
authority, the very seli-same ideas contained in one of my 
letters; he certainly mentions my giving the subdivision of 
the string, but attributes the origin of harmony to the har- 
monics.. Now in this particular he seeks to disagree to a 
thing never disputed! we all know that the harmonics and 
the subdivision of the string derive their source from the same 
law of nature. They agree so minutely that the very same 
order, of the newly-found sounds is the same, even to the 
flat. seventh! He will probably call this a coincidence, but 
it would matter very little whether the Triad was given 
by nature through the mechanical agency of the lower 
keys of a piano, an zolian harp, or a number of strings cut 
into various pieces, so long as the use of this discovery was 
properly applied. In this, he has again unceremoniously 
borrowed all I have said upon the subject ; how far he might 
have gone in the same track, had I continued my papers, I 
cannot divine; but this, I dare venture to assert, since he has 
no longer had Vogler to borrow from, he has taken Theological 
ground, for I really consider his third letter to be more of a 
sermon than a lesson in harmony. At length the melée be- 








comes so confused that neither party knows what he is about, 
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and I receive slashes from both friend and foe. ..The.question, 


however, ought to be, 
Is Vocter’s SysT&M BETTER THAN THE OLD. ONE? 

I care not how many come forward to dispute, this point on 
either side: let, however, those who are against it, be prepared 
to shew that they are minutely acquainted with it, else, they 
cannot be considered qualified to argue upon. the subject, 
Hitherto I have no reason to suppose that any of the con- 
troversialists know much about. the matter, with the exception 
of Mr. Flowers; but perhaps I may find myself in, erroroin 
that respect. 

All I can do in the present desultory state of the question, 
is, to answer each of those gentlemen who have attacked me, 
after the manner of a melo-dramatic victim,| atthe Victoria 
Theatre—another Bradley or Blanchard, surrounded by assail- 
ants with broad swords in hand—by giving a cut at each, as 
well as I can, and then jumping out of their way. \| First for 
Mr. Mollineux :— 

Mr. M., ifI am not too stupid to understand :your objections, 
I believe you consider that triads, formed one from the other, 
cannot be admissible, as the basis of a system. of harmony, on 
account of the mathematical.and acoustical imperfection. of 
scales: that the proportions of the triad on G, are not. the 
same as those'on ‘C, and that those on F are also different. If 
that be raised.as an objection to a beautiful and philosopnical 
system, (with submission to your backer, the Editor of the 
Musical World,) 1 ask. you to tell me, at once, from whence 
come the dominant, subdominant and. diminished triads, such 
as you find in your-own old system? If they are not pre- 
cisely the same as those given by Vogler, and used, and 
treated, and. understood in the, same way, bearing upon the 
same point, and moreover coming to it, more clearly and bya 
shorter cut, then be good enough to! tell me what they @re, 
and in what consists their differénce from others ; for on this 
point I confess my utter ignorance, and if you really are as 
learned as you profess to be upon the subject, you ought, I 
think, to give the public the benefit of your knowledge. . If I 
am not so obtuse as to misunderstand you, in order to render 
each triad what your tuning propensities would. wish them to 
be, or what you expect ‘‘ Braham in miniature,” to. have 
sensibility (of ear?) enough to desire; every time each par- 
m, ticular chord is to be struck, a tuner, with hammer in hand, 
/ must stand ready to regulate the piano for it, so as to, bring it 
to a particular ¢emperament, and make it, in itself, and withoul 
relation to others, quite perfect ; with such a theory, modula- 
tion is altogether out of the question; and indeed, worse: than 
that, we never dare stir out of the chord, far less out.of the key: 
Do we or do we not take scales, and consequently, chords, .as 
we find them, in ALL systems? And has their. imperfect 
state, (if they are imperfect), prevented, you from. learning 
harmony upon the old system ? (if you have learned. it). {Why 
then should it be any impediment to the new? . If the triatls 
are not in exact proportion to each other, is it our fault 2.,.Did 
Vogler say they were? or did his system depend upon any 
such thing? or has his system any thing on earth:to do,with 
it? (as the Editor agrees with you. perhaps he will answer, if 
you cannot.) Vogler did not invent harmony; he systema~ 
tized what he found in nature, in such a manner that/it could 
be clearly understood and learned; he classified the materials 
given by nature ; those chords which you call good, middling, 
and excruciating, but which nevertheless are no more Vogler’s 
than the parallel line is Euclid’s, and the existence of them is 
beyond the dispute of either you or the Editor. Those triads 
which he has so ingeniously deduced one from the other, are 
the very same as the ones used by all musicians, and you 








among the rest, unless, (as before.said,) your own sensibility 
makes :you | fume each, triad for the .express and immediate 
occasion, of use,) I am) truly.surprised. that any man who 
wishes, to. improve his art,, should|bring, forward such vague, 
shallow, and, puerile obstacles. If I admitted that six out of 
seven, triads, I gave, were imperfect, the system would be in 
no, way, affected... Volger kuew. at, least.as much of the 
measurement. of sound, and,all its intricate complications, as 
yourself, .(or. the Editor!), and.is therefore notilikely to have 
built a whole structure upon so rotten a foundation, If you 
doubt his knowledge, and add that of the German language to 
your store of mathematics, logic and acotstics, not for- 
getting tuning, pray take the trouble ,.to read.‘ Vogler’s 
Tonsehule, ‘Tonwissenschaft unt. 'Tonsezkanst,.,Offenbach’s 
Joh. André,” and you will be silenced. 

The Editor of this Journal says, he fully,agrees with you ; 
in what, | I should like to know? , Is it that Vogler’s system 
is too ‘‘ muddy and miraculous ?’’ or is it in merely having 
the pleasure of saying any thing in opposition tome? Ido 
not: believe that you know any thing more of Vogler than was 
contained in a page or two of the Musical World a few weeks 
ago, and, I do, not suppose the Editor knows any more of it 
than yourself... Yet you jump to conclusions from merely 
seeing a scale jand .a chord, and the Editor fully agrees with 
you! The only way of disproviog this assertion will be for 
you or him, or both, to epitomize this ‘* muddy and miracu- 
lous”. system, otherwise. neither.of, you have taken up the 
matter fairly. 

Iam inclined to believe he takes your side out of . prejudice 
against me. [ hinted, in a former letter to the Musical World, 
that a musical journal. was opposed to me ; the cap fitted, and 
he took the allusion to himself. I here state openly, I did 
mean the Musical World journal, and my assertion is borne 
out by several facts, out of which I will give two. One is his 
readiness to agree with any body who opposes me, without 
even knowing what he agrees with; the other is, his having 
published in Mr. Flowers’s letter of November 11th, certain 
paragraphs belonging to another letter which had. been sup- 
pressed by Mr. Flowers, as too offensive tome. Mr. Flowers 
has written mea letter in private, the publication of which 
he sanctions, in which he states that the Editor has most un- 
justifiably aad unwarrantably inserted, (unknown to him, and 
without his permission), paragraphs from other letters, written 
in the heat of the moment, and under wrong impressions, and 
a‘terwards withdrawn; these paragraphs, he asserts, have 
actnally been extracted from those letters, and -inserted by 
the Editor in. the present one. For what purpose, I ask, 
eauld the Editor publish these injurious libels against me, if 
not to indulge in his own spleen and hatred.towards me? and 
for which purpose he makes use of Mr, Flowers.as his tool. 

Ihave now answered, you, and the, Editor, and if I have 
mistaken-either, shall be glad if you will enlighten 

BRAHAM STEWED DOWN To A Pint. 

Now for:the shame-faced Organist. 

While: you. call yourself,a ‘quiet man,” and hide your 
name; behind your organ loft, under pretence of , being 
‘< modest,’ I. donot hesitate to say that you are more 
meddling, officious, and mischievous than all the rest of the 
disputants put together; they have been at least manly 
enough to sign their names to their communications, 
while’ you \have neither the candour nor. the courage to 
do so. Your extravagant, and Bedlamitish praise of Mr. 
Flowers would naturally lead any one to suppose you were 
nothing but his.organ-blower ; and.I am the more inclined 
to. think:so, because inione of your letters you talk of “ puffing 
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off,” a phraseology which’ essentially belongs to your’ calling, 
and your letters evince a great spice ‘of that quality towards 
your friend and patroti, they ‘beitig written’ for no’ other 
purpose (as it appears)’ than “to puff Mr, Flowers and “his 
book, unless it ‘be to stab'others in'the dark under cover ‘of 
your incognito. All this was very mean and-grovelling, but 
you were not content to be’merely thought so, but you’must 
actually draw the ridicule of the whole’ profession tpotr you 
and your friend; by proclaiming one of his fugues'equal to those 
of Sebastian Baeh. 


“Upon my word it’s true, what'll you Jay it’s.a lie?” 


I have lately been favoured with the perusal of Mr. F.’s essay, 
by a friend who 'is-@ collector of antique curiosities, containing 
(as you doubtless know)twelve specimens of Fugue: writing. 

I can safely undertake ‘to’ affirm the one you allude’ to is 
neither of these ;*biat' if what you assert be true, I am sur- 
prised he did not think it judicious to introduce such a Fague 
into his work ‘by’ way! of aplomb. Your friend talks ‘most 
learnedly of Fugue, and leads us to suppose he is’ going’ to 
favour us with the most perfect specimens of that style! of 
writing ; how’ great then is our disappointment, when owe 
peruse them, to'find they are the most meagre} crude, ‘and 
subjectless efforts, such as a child could write if he ‘knew’ ‘the 
mere rules; and this is the rival of Sebastian Bae! and you 
have only to add that you yourself are as good ‘an organist as 
Mendelssohn! I will now ‘take! my ‘leave of you’ in’ the 
words of the Archbishop of Salamanca to Gil Blas,‘ ‘Adieu 
(Mr. Organ’ Blower), ! wish you all manier of pape 
anda little more taste.” 


And now we come to the sun of our system, no less a 
luminary than French Flowers himself. 


Mr. F.— Although you endeavoured to wound me by every 
means in your power I frankly and honestly held out the 
hand of amity, but you spurned it from you, and ‘in the voice 
of mean suspicion taxed my motives with cunning and eraft, 
and attributed my concessions to some object for furthering 
my interest in the publication of what ‘you’ are’ pleased 


sneeringly ‘to’ call’ my “disjointed extracts.” ‘You "have 
read my letters without’ understanding them. © You" shave 
answered them with the same ignorance of their meaning, 
and have actually expressed yourself offended withan expres+ 
sion that applied to myself and not to' you at all. «(Dallude to 
that which you quote Nov, 11, beginning’ TP do’not even 
know sifficient of the ¢ommon rudiments of music to writeva 
simple student's exercise correctly.’ J was’ supposed to be 
the ignoramus, not you, Mr. F.;: but ‘it'seems we have ex+ 
changed characters for once.) You have returnedevil for 
good, abuse for proffered friendship, and'slander for generosity! 
You have not even suffered one of my recent publications to 
escape your ¢énsure ; without any reason, yowhave dragged 
my unfortunate *© Madrigal published in Bond-street” under 
your critical lash. You have challenged) me: in the most 
formidable manner to single combat,'in the composition /6f a 
conirapuntic exercise, and you have'even gone so far-as to beg 
a question relative to’ the little ‘men’s ‘hats in your essay, 
which you call the signs for your ‘harmonies, in whicli you 
have forced my attention to a thing I thought unworthy; of 
notice. 

My motive for overlooking your ungrateful eonduct> was 
any thing but what you state it to bes I hope it was one that 
did me no discredit ; it was a wish’ to disseminate a new/and 
improved system of Harmony in’ England\)and! feeling that I 
required the co-operation of others well acquainted with it, I 





was determined to’ waive’ all personal feeling for the advance- 
ment of the art, and held out the olive branch to’'you. How 
you havé returned my advances, I leave thé enlightened and 
liberal portion of our brother professors ‘'to'decide upon. You 
have! been'so much in the habit of systematically puffing your 
own work, long ‘before it appeared, that°you fancy all other 
persotis are addicted to the same practice; and therefore you 
attribute to me the worthless design’ of praising Vogler’s 
systems merely as an avant courier ‘to the appearance of some 
work ‘of my own upon that subject. I disclaim any such con- 
temptible act: why, if 1 am in the habit of having recourse 
toosuich |stratagems'to bring my works into notoriety, have I 
not done'so' before ?) F-have already published a T'reatise upon 
singing, which) Il amsorfy to-say, but few, except my own 
pupils, know any’ thing ‘of the existence of. Why did I not 
adopt'such @plan:as’ you ‘accuse me of, for the purpose of 
making it known ? ’T assareyou, that, much as I wish to see 
the Vogler System established here, I have not’ by any means 
decided ‘upon ‘the: publication ‘of ‘a work upon the subject. 
The! unjust and illiberal\ manner’ in’ which only one page of 
that: system, (as introduced by me into: the Musical World) 
has ‘been ‘received; and the spiteful ‘and malicious attacks 
whicl have been ‘made upon 'me, for its introduction; are quite 
sufficient to convince me that no-real love. of artexists among 
musicians in England, ‘and that their ruling and predominant 
feeling is jealousy. Itis that alone which places our country 
far below the rest /of “Europe in‘ musical literature, and ail 
other things which’ serve to improve and advance art? in this 
controversy, Messrs. Frowsexs and Barnerr are the persons 
who have drawn down’exécration and abuses Vogler is only 
used by our opponents as'a mere’ vehicle; by which to vent 
their spleen, What hope’ then, could Phave of the success 
of such'a work? My Madrigal has no pretensions beyond 
being written in imitation of those ‘of the Elizabethan era, 
and therefore, cannot,’ strictly speaking, be ‘judged according 
to. the severe rules and’ principles of*modern counterpoint ; 
but such as it is, it contains quite as much merit in its'way 
as either or ‘all of your twelve examples in your Essay. 
Under ‘any’ circumstatices, its gratuitous and uncalled for 
mention in ‘your’ letter was indelicate and spiteful. Your 
challenge toc write’an. exercise against you, requires great 
courage on ‘my part,’ doubtless, to entertain; nevertheless, J 
will accept 4 Por: one ‘condition alone, viz., that you also 
aecept'a challenge from me, to compose A Granp Orera, in 
eithero2ior/S>Acrs, in’ruLt score. I am willing to allow 
you three; six) wine, or twelve months, in which to complete 
both >opéra’ and’ exercise, and at the time you name, mine 
shall be‘ forthcoming, and submitted to the umpireship of the 
most competent musicians in the country. 1 ean scarcely hope 
to! write such’ a ‘fugue as'one who is said to rival Bach : that 
would itideed' be ‘consummate vanity, but I dare venture to 
affivm that thy opera willbe! better*than yours. Thus, I may, 
probablyy \(tu/use ai dunf' expression) edge’ off. I agree to this 
piroposal'so often matte; ‘in order to'fall in with your humor, 
bat'you ought torsetit down entirely to nry good nature, for 
T assure*you’ when T began to write and to produce Operas, 
isowas high time to give up writing exercises. You have 
every oxvuse ‘for continuing to write them, and ought to do 
nothing else’ until you ate likewise able to write and produce 
an' Opera ! As to the question you anticipated or actually 
extracted from me; as’to whether the signs you have adopted 
to express your chords ‘are your own or not, I answer—It is 
a matter of no importance whatever whether they are or not. 
They are not so: good as others, and if they have a merit, it is 
being singular in.appearance. But even that is not your own 
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idea. You have borrowed it from a work by André,on Com- 
position, in which he uses signs to express his chords. They 
are round and square signs, and differ from yours, inasmuch 
as they do not resemble /tttle men’s hats / 

In conclusion, you have written me a private letter (which 
I do not hesitate here to allude to, having your permission to 
make what use I please of it), from which it would seem you 
have a twinge of conscience, which makes you both feel and 
acknowledge you have wronged and injured me. I am quite 
satisfied with the display of sucha feeling ; and as I forgave 
you before, I freely and frankly forgive you now. My anger 
to use the language of Brutus, is like the flint, that 


“‘Shews a hasty spark, and straight is cold again.” 


You say in your essay that ‘ Dissonances admit of thitteen 
modes of treatment.” Could you not find a fourteenth, and 
apply it to the Dissonances between Professor and brother 
Professor? This would be afar newer and better discovery 
in science than any I have perused in your Essay upon Fugue, 

Mr. Eprtror,—I need scarcely say more to. you. My 
opinions respecting the line you have uniformly adopted to- 
wards me are dispersed throughout this paper. I have there- 
fore nothing left but to ‘subseribe myself your obedient 
servant, Joun Barnett. 


Clifton House, Cheltenham, Nov. 15th, 1848. 





LETTERS TO A MUSICAL STUDENT. 


NO. IV. 


THE STUDY OF MUSICAL COMPOSITION, 


My pear Turopore,—You have been quick in solving the 
question which I put to you in my last letter in the shape of a 
musical formula, and I am glad to perceive, that you have hit at 
the right meaning, and found out that it is in fact a little musical 
grammar, embodying the most important laws of harmonious and 
melodious combinations. But I cannot comply with your request 
to enter at once upon the minor harmonies and scales, and to show 
their origin and signification in the same manner as that of the 
major mode and scale. For not only are the former of a character 
which precludes a possibility to derive them, like the major system 
p of sounds, directly from laws of nature; but their right under- 
standing rests also upon premises which must be explained before 
we can enter upon an investigation of the subject itself. But this 
is not the only, nor the principal reason, why i do not feel inclined 
to answer your question. Your impatience to haye the whole of 
our harmonious system, both major and minor, explained and 
proved, shows to me that you have imbibed those principles which 
form the characteristic features of the old ebook: and which not 
only have made that school a place of prosaic, uninteresting, and 
presuees toil for its disciples, but stand in direct opposition to the 

iving spirit pervading our art, and tend to kill the germ of life at 
the outset of the study. There is nothing, in my opinion, so 
baneful to the success of the musical student, nothing so calculated 
to stifle his energy and cheerfulness as that system which com- 
mences its course of instruction with an endless accumulation of 
chords, concords, discords, inversions, preparations, and such like 
matters of no meaning, and therefore proving an unintelligible 
burthen for the mind of the struggling learner. Beware of falling 
into the snares of this chordocracy, Theodore! A school. of art 
should be pervaded by the same living spirit which breathes 
through art itself ; its object should be to lead the youthful aspiring 
disciple with a kind hand and an encouraging smile, to induce him 
from the first outset to try himself in practical compositions of a 
real artistic character, and to guide him in such a manner that 
every one of its doctrines appear but as natural consequences of 
the fundament on which the art of sound is built, and every one of 


its rules and restrictions presents itself in the light of necessity, but 
not of arbitration, 

A young man, entering the boundless field of the musical art, 
confides himself to the guidance of a school in order to be initiated 
in the mysteries of that art which charms his ear with unutterable 
delight ;\to have his eyes opened for those wonders of an unknown 
world, of which he has sometimes caught.a glimpse in his most happy 
dreams; and, finally, to be enabled to express, the inward. feelings 
of his heart in that language which even understood not touches with 
magic power the inmost fibres of his soul, To do this, the school 
should follow the natural cuurse of art itself, commencing with, its 
elements, and rising in gradual succession until the whole dominion 
of the art of sound,with all its endless combinations and formations, 
lies before the eye of the matured pupil like a boundless but bar- 
moniously well-arranged field, full of beauties and wonders, pre- 
setting a view of endless variety, but yet perceptiblee nddistin- 
guishable to the trained eye in its whole extent and its minutest 

rts. 
PTO rise to such an eminence from which the whole empire of 
sound may be fully overlooked, it is necessary that the ascent of 
the pupil should be gradual ; and to make the latter familiar with 
all its parts, he must be accustomed to look constaatly around him 
as he advances. By doing so he will not only gain strength at 
every step, atid thus arrive safely at the end of liis journey, but 
meeting every moment with new attractions, his attention is con- 
stantly kept alive, his spirit kept in a state of eager expectation, 
and the toil of study changed into a succession of pleasures.. And 
thus the school obtains, what Pestalozzi designates as the greatest 
triumph of a teacher :—t That the pupil not only works, bat works 
with pleasure !’ 

According tothe above principles a true school of composition 
must commence, not with a complicated system of chords, but with 
the first and simplest. musical element, melody, and its natural 
companion rhythm. It must show that the inward life of man 
reveals itself in the rising and falling scale based upon a. tonic 
resting place, and that to express fully the emotions and fluctu- 
ations of the feeling heart, this outward motion of sounds—which 
is a motion in space—must be accompanied by a simultaneous 
motion in time and intensity, consisting in a constant change of 
loud and soft, accented and unaccented sounds. He will thus 
perceive that rhythmical differences alone can convert a series of 
sounds into a melodious strain, that all melody must be. based 
upon and return to a fundamental sound, and that every melodious 
movement and every form of rhythm has its peculiar psyhcologjic 
character, and is best suited for a characteristic expression, of 
certain ideas and feelings. Constant practice will purify his ear, 
and accustom it to the regular rhythmical combinations, and this 
early cultivation of the rhythmical feeling will afterwards prove of 
the greatest benefit to him. He will find that the repetition of 
certain melodial and rhythmical combinations (motives) gives a 
character of decision and unity to a melodious series of sounds, 
and by the invention and use of such motives arrives at the forma- 
tion of phrases expressing a musical thought. The. attentive 
student then will soon perceive that a motion from_ the tonic 
upwards or downwards demands a final return to the latter, in 
order both to give satisfaction to the ear and to be in accordance with 
the emotions of the human soul, and the application of this natural 
principle will lead him to the formation of musical periods present~ 
ing in their simplest form two sentences of a different direction. 
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Thus, without knowing anything about harmony the learner is in 
possession of all requisites for the formation of all kinds of melodious 
combinations, he has a choice amongst millions of different. musical 
maxims, and is able to produce compositions not only of correct 
construction but also of real artistic value. Having cultivated his 
ear and mind in numerous exercises of this kind, he is in a fit con- 








dition to enter a new province of his art, Harmony. Here the 
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natural combination of different simultaneous sounds presents itself 
to him first, and he perceives that the relation between the’ tonic 
harmony and that of the dominant and subdominant is exactly the 
same as that existing between’ the’ tonic itself and the ascending 
and descending scale. Basitig his scale upon the tonic harmony 
he ascends ‘to that of the dominant, from which; through the’ sub. 
dominant harmony, he ‘returns to the harmony from which’ he 
started; and ‘his ‘compositions now possess‘ not» only defiiiite 
melodical and rhythmical character, but also contain a nateral 
succession of three different harmouic masses, as represented in 
the following formulas ;— 
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The harmony is for various reasons chiefly confined to two’ 


voices, but—as shewn in my last—it affords to the pupil ample 
opportunity of practising his skill, and refteshing his mind in 1 = 
tical compositions ; for instance, of siniple vocal pieces, or duets 
for horns ; especially when he has learnt to convert his periods into 
movements of three or four parts by enlarging the last phrase,’ or 
doubling the number of bars both in the first and last. 

And now the time has arrived for the consideration of the so- 
called minor chords, and of the minor scale based upon them. 
‘The student learns that neither the former nor the latter can be 
directly traced to natural laws, or that they are a product of the 
human intellect ; but that the peculiar construction of the minor 
scale is a necessary consequence of those Jaws which regulate our 
modern system ot Rating: The minor chords, oncé constructed 
and introduced into harmony, are also applied to the accompatiiment 
of the major scale, and its harmony is enriched with elements’ of 
new variety, new shades and lights, new contrasts—clear and 
decisive major chords changing with gloomy indefinite minor ones, 

This variety in characteristic expression is still increased by a 
more conspicuous use of the dominant chord and its inversions ; 
namely, when it is employed as a means of modulation, and this 
serves to unite and contrast in one piece of music two arid more 
different scales and fundamental harmonies. The accompanying 
voices are freed from their slavish adherence to the melody, their 
movements become independent, and the accompaniment is’ no 
longer a clumsy succession of chords, but a living combination of 
subordinate but independent melodies. A’ consequence of this 
new feature is the appearance of new harmonic combinutions, of 
sounds containing intervals not originally belonging to ‘the scale, 
and thus the pupil soon comes into possession of materials’ suffi- 
cient for the production of an unliniited number and variety ‘of 
such musical compositions, which, like the common forms of songs, 
hymns, dances, &c., &c., have oné principal melody accdmpanied 
by subordinate voices, and which therefore are termed homophonie 
compositions. 

rom this point the road to the highest branches of the art is as 
easy as it is pleasant. The voices whose freedom of motion is now 
sufficiently developed, begin to imitate each Other, and this leads 
to figurative writing, the first ‘and-easiest fotm of polyphonic, com- 


positions.. This imitation, which at first 1s confined-to the a¢com-/ 
panying voices alone, whilst the principal melody retains its’ 


predominant character, soon extends to the latter also, and every 
voice takes in turn the place of the leading one, imitating it on 
the same or on a tdifferent degree of the scale, And thus the 
student finds himself, before he is aware of it, in the midst of the 
highest artistic formations—fugue, double counterpoint, canon, 
&e., and is surprised at thé ease with which he moves in a region 
of his art to which he looked up at the commencement of his study 
with mingled fear and terror. The whole realm of pure composition 





lies now open before him ; he is familiar with all its beauties and 
measures, and finds no difficulty to express his) ideasand feelings 
injwhatever form seems to him most expressive, interesting, and 
pleasing. 

‘This is the path which the nature of our art itself points out to 
its disciples, and z. school cannot be a truly artistic one, unless it 
adapts its course »f instruction closely to the gradaal develope- 
mént of the different artistic forms themselves. ‘The benefits 
arising from’ such a’ uatural course of study and instruction are 
inestimable.! For: not only does it facilitate the study of the 
learner, and diminish his labour by half, but it also excites him 
from the very beginning to real artistic activity, makes him at once 
a composer, places all the rules and disciplines of the school in 
their proper light, keeps up his interest in the object from the 
commencement to the end, makes his mind susceptible for the real 
beauty and importance’ of¢all—even the most antiqnated—forms, 
and dismisses him, not a man who can put chords together and 
> gens a fugte,-butca thorbugh musician both in heart and 
mind. 

There is; but one man of eminence,,who, to my knowledge, has 
adopted this natural course of instruction in his, teaching, and 
carried it out with perfect consequence and immense success—that 
mati is Dr. AY Mara, Professor of Musi¢ at thé Berlin University. 
He was the first, who in a pamphilét’éntitled “the present musical 
instruction a contradiction to’ the spirit of curage?”) pointed out 
and, proved in a masterly iand irresistible manner, {how little the 
common way, of teaching and learning is calculated oto give the 
disciple.a true insight into his art, and to effect that, which should 
be its object, artistic perfection. In a course, of lectures he opened 
to hundreds of enthusiastic listeners W ‘new ath “thtough the wide 
realms of the mnsical art, aud afterwards formed classes for the 
purpose of proving both the superiority and practibility of his plan. 
The course laid sent ta the, préeeding part offy letter is that 
which Mara has adopted ; his is the only truly artistic school, and 
being in opposition to the coursé atid manner of teaching parsued 
by all previous schools, it has a right to be called the new one. 
Having examined the principles on which it is based, let us now 
see how the old school proceeds in its course of instruction. 

Here I can do nothing better thang uote Dr, Mara’s own words, 
which will soon convince you how right I was,. when I said, ‘beware 
of the chordocracy !” 

“* What is the course of the old school of harmony or thorough 
bass?” asks Mara. 

** It first gives to the pupil all intervals and scales, and then all 
possible chords in heaps. ‘These chords are not developed from 
each other according to natural principles and the fundamental 
laws of the art, but put together sometimes in consequence of an 
arbitrary whim, sometimes mechanically from the intervals of the 
scale, (an attempt which Godfried Weber undertook, but which 
even he, the consequent thinker, has not dared nor would have 
been able to carry out.”) 

“These heaps of dead materials are, we4ged into the memory by 
transposition of the interyals aud chords into all possible keys, in 
all possible positions and inversions, and accompanied by a series 
of rules (on prepuration, resolution, &c,) which are either entirely 
false, or only true in some cases, and whose insufficiency G. Weber 
has ‘exposed with so mnch, penetration and wit, In the same 
manner, anticipations, passing notes, &c. &c., are thrown down 
before the student like dissected limbs of a dead corpse, without 
any explanation of their true, nature and necessity. : 

That these long-continued preparatory labours (to which we 
must add the prohibition of consecutive fifths and octaves, the 
hobby-horse of all those unartistic schools,) form no artistic occu- 
pation, that they bring into action only memory, or, perhaps, the 
reasoning intellect, but leave faney and self-observation on the 
part of the disciple unoccupied, and neither awaken nor purify his 
artistic feeling, Sat rather tend to kill all poetry in his breast— 
this must already now be clear to all thinking readers.” 

“ And now what has been gained ?” 

“ Ofcourse vot that the pupil can compose or eyen accompany 
a given melody,” 

‘Then follow these exercises in the thorough-bass : requiring 
the pupil to put a harmony without a melody to a figured (or per- 
chanee not figured) bass. Thus the whole order of art is inverted 
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in this course of instruction ; it is not that» secondany- matters, are 
considered as principal ones, and placed before the, latter, but the 
most important matters.are entirely passed over, . The old theory 
has never been able to arrive at definite laws of melody, And yet 
might it have learned from every child, from every one of our 
masters, on what principles all melody is based, “But such’ an'ex- 
amination would be too much for persons who live not in their art, 
who have neither an ‘interest, nor talent; nor*ability’for what they 
profess to teach, but have learnt and teach only to get a sort of 
respectable living.” : ( 

“To this unartistic, nay, anti-artistic school, and its tedious, unin- 
teresting, and unprofitable training we owe the lamentable fact, 
that the heart and mind of so many amongst our ate 
professional musicians have become dried up, that ‘the ‘latter have 
become dead to the spirit of their art, aud” utterly © unable 
even to compete, and save the honour of their art and profession; 
with untaught amateurs, whose intellect}and: natural feeling! have 
not been perverted and weakened by the, disciplines of the) old 
school.” 

Thus says Mara; and now you know [why 'I refuse"to. enter 
immediately upon the examination of the minor harmonies. ‘There 
are other matters to be discussed first. TECTONIUS, 


ERRATA, 


Letter, No. 2, page 709.—Line 26, read “présent,” instead ‘of 
“prevent ;” in the footenote, “ Huebald,” instead’ of “ Huobald '” 
p- 710, line 36, “other harmonies,” instead: of ‘after ;” line’ 37, 
*‘ deducted,” instead of “ detected.” 

Letter No.3, ps 729-—7th, line’ from, the bottom, .read,, ‘‘ the 
fourth sound ;” page 730, first example, in the last bar, the Jast but 
one sound should be * D” instead of “ F” (Trombo Primo) ; 9h 
line from the bottom read, “but Nature moreover ;” p. 731, line 
15, read, * here also comes forward ;” line 22, read, “ the wondering 
eye,” instead of “ wandering age.” 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Haymarxet.—The revival of the Gamester has been one 
of the recent features at this theatre. Although for this. play 
we feel the least possible respect, and look upon it as one of 
the very lowest dramatic concoctions that ever startled the 
senses of an auditory, it would be unjust to deny that it con- 
tains, amid all its vulgar and desecrating horrors, some scenes 
that are striking, and some that are eminently pathetic. _What- 
ever degree of merit may now be awarded tothe Gamester— 
the modern age is ‘‘nothing if not critical”+it)is certain 
that it has held intimate possession of the stage since its first 
production, and has afforded scope, forall , our. greatest 
tragedians, male and female, to exhibit (their powers, In 
what were considered the ‘‘ palmy days’’,.of the drama, the 


Beverley and Mrs, Beverley of John - Kemble‘; and, Mrs... 


Siddons were reputed among. their happiest personations,; 
while Young, Charles Kemble, and. Macready.in,the,,hero, 
and Miss O'Neill, cum multis. aliis, in. the -heroiste, derived 
no small amount of their reputation.The popularity the 
Gamester has achievedomust, be attributed to the naturalness 
of the events introduced, the household horror of the catas- 


trophe, which comes home to every breast, as each individual 
feels that the like might have been his own bad circumstances. 


so involved him in his social position; while the absence of 
poetry, true passion, and Joftiness of diction, is felt, only, by 
such as require to be elevated no less than instructed by the 
drama. The Gamester is becoming every year more and 
more obnoxious to the public taste, in proportion as the public 
taste grows more refined, and will, ere long, be shut up,in 
the unreturning sepulchre of oblivion with George Barnwell, 
and the like class of dramatic scabies which deface and befoul 


the fair countenance of our dramatic literature. When they 





are once shut.up no prayer need follow them, for they will 
assuredly rest in peace... ; 

We should, have. had, far greater pleasure in noticing the 
performances of Mr,.and\Mrs, Charles Kean in any other parts 
than, those, of Mr. and; Mrs, Beverley, .. We must own, how- 
ever, that the’ acting, of both ;the, gentleman and lady was 
extremely powerful and impressive, and could hardly be sur- 
passed for either; vigour, passion,;or pathos. Mr, Charles 
Kean’s last: scene, the.only tragic scene,in the play, was a 
masterpiece of art, and, was, acted with, astonishing force and 
reality,, His death we have not.seen surpassed... Mrs. Charles 
Kean, in, several portions of her,,performance, both in her 
great truthfulness and nature, and .her,intense pathos, came 
nearer to Miss O’Neil than any actress we, remember in the 
part;, It.is needless to add, that the play was received with 
great applause. Its success warrants, its being. retained in the 
bills... We ourselves, however, should, prefer seeing Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles. Kean perform in one, of Shakspere’s) plays 
Hamlet. for instance. 

Twelfth Night, with the]Ransom, coutinues,to be played, 
three times (a week, with undeviating ‘success. . The other 
pieces besides the Gamester, in which. Mr, and,Mrs, Charles 
Kean appear, ‘are Money; and the Wife's Secret.. These two 
come in for no trivial share of public approbation. 

After, the Wife's. Secret, om Wednesday, a. new two act 
comedy)was ‘produced, written, by Dion.,Bourcicault: it is 
called, the Knight of Arva; and,was. written to exhibit Mr, 
Hudson in’ an. original Irish part... The subject. of the new 
drama, is -not entirely novel. In point. of ,construction. and 
development, the Knight of Arva bears.a remote. resemblance 
to the Irish Ambassador, a piece in which poor, Power. was so 
famous, , The character of the Hibernian Knight, also, brings 
to mind, in its daring, its recklessness, and its fortunes, the 
leading features of Don Cesar de Bazan, . Mr. Boureicanlt’s 
comedietia, nevertheless, in its language, its vivacity,),and its, 
unflagging’ spirit, is peculiarly his own. No author of the 
present day can support comic dialogue with the like amount 
of sparkling point, brilliant repartee, felicitous allusion to the 
passing events of the moment, and the most, surprising turns of 
thought. . Nor, are these the sole merits of the writer.. His 
dramatic tact is invariably apparent, and his. construction be- 
tokens art and judgment. The Knig*tof Arva, being nothing 
more than a petite comedy, cannot be judged by the rules 
applied to.a five act piece, in which a more perfect structure 
of story is demanded, and a nicer discrimination of, character 
is necessitated; The. writer, in, the former. instance, although 
circumscribed. in his limits, has a larger licence, in. displaying 
his character, and:a, freer,,scope in developing his plot. . In 
brief, extravagance is allowable, and impractability overlooked, 
The Knight, of. Arva,,is.in every respect, an ..admirable piece, 
It. is written, with the, most perfect good temper, and betokens 
mone of the bitterness at the foibles of humanity which per- 
vades.all.the previous efforts of the author, .. This we consider 
a decided; amendment;in Mr. Bourcicault’s writing. The in- 
cients jare, managed. with, happy effect, and the denouemenj 
brought. about with considerable skill... In the dialogue we 
find.every where the same felicity of language, the same 
novel sayings, the same pungent sallies that. belong to the 
comedies .of the. auihor. .We. must not, look in this lesser 
kind of comedy. for the same. subtlety of, wit; the same Con- 
grevian spirit which, as it appears.to us, have. individualised 
the best plays of Bourcicault from. the comic works of modern 
writers. Still the author, we fancy, has not..faled.to. identify 
himself by the sprightliness,of,his. dialogue, and thevivacity 
of his characters. , 
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The plot of the Knight of Arva may be ‘summed’ up very 
briefly. An Irish adventurer, with a long pedigtee atid’a 
long sword,whith le personifiés Gn all occasions as “Tippity- 
witchet,” finds himself in Spain,’ out of fiinds‘and out of lack. 
The first service demanded ‘¢f ' “ Tippitiwitchet’” is to rescue a 
stranger from ‘the ‘clutches of six ‘bandits who have attacked 
him. The Knight'of Arva arrives a trifle ‘too late” to save 
the stranger, but ‘he ‘has’ the’ satisfaction to kill’ two of “the 
covey” of bandits and to disperse the rest. Upon the body of 
one of the slain he' finds a packet directed ‘to Count Volpone, 
minister to the Duchess Marina: The Duchess, ‘with’ her 
suite, is travelling,’and arrives on the scene! Here the author 
introduces his héro and heroine with great’ tact. An interview 
takes ‘place between" the “Knight of Arva and’ Volpone; ‘in 
which the Irishman delivers the packet t) the Mimister, when 
he learns his ‘name, without explaining the circumstances 
under whieh’ he received them. Volpone opens the packet, 
and‘reads with surprise that the bearer is an English noble¥ 


man in disguise, entrusted with credentials from the Kitig; to) 


treat for the hand of the Duchess for the Prince of Wales. 
The noble envoy is, if need be, to marry the «Duchess by 
proxy. 
to him to attach himself to the hotisehold of the Duchess, ‘and’ 
become installed as protector of the royal person—for the 
Duchess owns a principality. Volpone® also ‘insists, ‘toeffect 
the immediate object of his mission, that he should’ make 
instantaneous and vigorous love t6 his mistress. The mistakes 
on both ‘sides, and their consequetit’ effects, may be’ readily 
surmised. The Knight’ of the Green Isle goes’ to ‘his 
love-work like’ a‘ very '“‘broth’ of ‘a’ boy;”! .albon® ‘his 
own account, while ‘the Minister fancies’ he ‘is doing the 
affectionate © for'“His Royal Highness the®’ Prinee® of 
Wales. ’ “At'the court of the Duchess then are in attendance 
the Ambassador’ from the Emperor of Austria, and’ the 
Ambassador from the King of France. Each is delegated 
with power to'treat for the hand of the Duchess’ Marina for 
his’ Master's son ; and each is endeavouring! to underwork the 
other, Volpone, meanwhile is countermining the intentions 
of bcth. The Duchess is represented ‘as a’royal yourtg: lady, 
who’ is allowed ‘no will of her own, being alternately swayed 
by the counsels’ of ‘her minister and the’ grumbling °of ‘her 
governess, the Baroness Buckramstern. But love’ works 
miracles even in royal personages. The Duchess is unable 
to make ‘head’ or tail’ of ‘the ‘courtship’ of ‘the’ Trish Knight 


She ‘suspects some trick and confronts the minister, and,’much’’ 


to his chagrin; forces hin to disclose the'trath. The high=born 
lady is doubly indignant at the imposition! first; for not, in 
the first instance, being made acquainted with the’ mission of 


the’ envoy from ‘England 5 and, in’ ‘the ‘ext place; with ‘the’ 


deceit ‘practised 6n ‘her’ affections; as she was beginning'té feel 
sundry new sensations of delight under the powerful pleadings! 
of the Hibernian hero. In a subsequent scéne the’ Knight of 
Arva ‘explains himsélf, ‘and the explanation’ ‘otily''serves? 't6 


render matters more inextricable to' the Duchess. She} how-" 


ever, readily lends ‘credence to the protestations 6f the Knight! 
and believes that he has been making love on his‘own account 
only. ‘Volpone is eager to hurry on'the plot; and,’ fearmg 
lest the Knight should prove dilatory, le “presents ‘him’ with 
sundry orders of knighthood, and invests him with stars and 
garters, ad injinitum. The ambassadors, ' perceiving ‘lie 
Knight of Arva’s influence, offer him, privately, ithe like 
honours, to hasten cn the marriage: ‘The contretemps here 
are highly amusing. At’ last, Volpone ‘itisists on the Duchess 
giving her hand at’ once to’ the Knight) and’ hurries ‘them, 
nothing loth, though most astonished, to be'°mattied.’'"A 


The Knight’ is astonished at the Minister's proposing | 





letter-arrives from England which countermands the negotia- 
tion for the hand of the Duchess for the Prince of Wales. It 
is too late: the parties are married. The utmost confusion 
ensues on the discovery that the Knight of Arva had mar-ied 
the.Duchess on his own account; and all is concluded in the 
usual, way, 

Several of the jokes, were received with roars of laughter, 
that, especially, where the Knight of Arva, in a genealogical 
banter with the French Ambassador, who boasted that his 
ancestors had eyen'a place in Noah’s ark at the deluge, de- 
clared that “his ancestors had a boat for themselves,” 

Mr, Hudson played the Irish Knight with more than usual 
viyacity, and, Miss, Reynolds filled up the part of the Duchess 
with-cleverness and effect, Mrs, W. Clifford did great things 
with the small part: of the Baroness, and Mr. Rogers and Mr. 
Vandenhoff were severally good: as the Austrian and French 
Ambassador.. Mr, Tilhury, on this occasion, looked no more 
than about ninety-seven. 

The piece was received with immense applause, and a uni- 
versal call made at the end for the author, who, we understood, 
but did not see, bowed from* a side box. Mr. Hudson and 
Miss, Reynolds were next called for, and the gentleman an- 
nounced, the Knight..of Arva,.to -be,performed three times 
a week until farther notice. re 

Srranp.— Last night 4 new»! comedietia,”.\in two 
acts, was produced at this’ Theatre,—entitled, “Our Friend 
the Duke. ‘The ‘Duke’ is ‘not the Duke-of Wellington, 
but of Beauvaiswell, and is personated by Mr. Conway. The 
lady, of the piece, the Duchess de Monthason, otherwise Marie 
Michon, is exceedingly well acted by,.Mrs, Hooper. The 
incident is the incarceration of the Duke by court intrigue, 
and his liberation by the devices of the Duchess, to whonr he 
vows eternal constangy,-which; af realized, would appear to be 
an,"amendment on his previous course of life. Among the 
means by which this in is’ attained’ are)the-purchase by the 
Duchess of an inn, her installing herself as hostess under an 
alias, and supplying and partaking of a supper in .the prison, 
the principal dish being a so-called venison. pasty, but which 
in faet' contains the means by which the escape is effected— 
daggers, pistols;‘and rope! ladders. Mrs. Hooper’s last appeal 
for Our Friend’ thé’ Duke was warmly responded to by a 
crowded ‘audience. 

‘After this'there>was’ given’ a most amusing farce called 
The ' King’s ‘Beneh, which afforded ample scope for the peculiar 
abilities? of ‘Mr. Conway;\who is at present one of the best 
farce attory of the day.’ In the ‘midst of some of the most 
amusig and *farcieal incidents there were touches of pathos 


| given with the ¢reatesteffect, which stamps him as an artist. 


An ‘amiable'old ifele)in the hands of Mr. Harvey, was played 
with tact‘and'gteat"hurhouri® The other characters, although 
obly ‘little bits; ‘were ably sustained and told well. 





‘511/50 SACRED’ HARMONIC: SOCIETY- 

‘A few lines must’ suffice to record’ that the Messiah was 
performed last night, at Exeter Hall, for the first time, under 
the direction of Mr.\ Costa, in a very complete and splendid 
manner. 

The soloists were Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr. H. Phillips. All acquitted themselves admirably, 
and Mr. Reeves fally realized the expectations of the public 
in his reading and execution of Handel’s incomparable songs. 

There were no encores; applause was almost entirely re- 
frained from } and persons were not allowed to leave the room 
after the third part had commenced, until the end of the 
oratorio—a new and judicious regulation. 
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The hall was crowded to the walls, and the verdict pro- 
nounced upon Mr. Costa’s Handelian debut was unanimously 
favorable; indeed we never heard the oratorio more finely 
executed. 





REVIEW. 
“ Solitude ;”” Romance, composed. by ANGELINA. -JULLIEN and Co, 


Tuis is the romance which has obtained so much) vogue at 
the concerts of M. Jullien, through, the cornet-a-piston of the 
famous Mr. Koenig. We haye already, in our notices of the 
concerts, declared our favourable. opinion of the composition, 
and now, on a closer inspection, we are happy. in..being 
able to justify that opinion, The melody in/F,,6-4 time, is 
not only extremely elegant but -has\a, freshness) about. it 
which is rarely to be obtained from a sentimental) theme); and 
what can be more. sentimental than solitude, which .even 
Zimmerman the philosopher has handled sentimentally in. his 
well-known treatise! But Mdlle. Angelina, while. keeping 
sentiment.in view, has happily steered clear “of_the,.maudlin 
style. Nothing, indeed, can be more simple and. unaffected 
than the melody of this romance.) The accompaniment, 
moreover, developes a very nice feeling for harmony, and 
being in excellent keeping swith. the melody, enriches and 
adds a new charm.to. it. . The, harmony is reeherché without 
being strained or affected; and the experience of a musician 
goes hand in hand with the judgment of a self-critic, a rare 
phenomenon among the present race of ballad-writers. 

German words by Eiehendorf and English ones by George 
Linley have, been supplied, both of which suit the melody 
exceedingly well. We confidently predict popularity for this 
graceful. bagatelle, which .is well deserving of public favour, 
and richly merit the encore which Mr. Keenig’s fine 
playing obtains for, it every night of its performance at M. 
Jullien’s fashionable and crowded concerts. 





ORICINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
MR. ASPULL’S MISNAMED CADENCES, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


**A fool has not stuff enough to make a good man.’—BourcIcavLt. 


Sir,—I cannot be supposed to know Mr, Aspull’s definition of Ca- 
dence. Calcott’s Grammar of Music gives the following :—‘ A cadence in 
harmony consists of two distinct chords (the last of which is generally 
accented), and is used to terminate the sections and: periods of musical 
rhythm.” I had not the remotest idea of catching Mr. Aspullin a “ trap,” 
by confining him to “ two chords,” any more than Mr, Caleott, whose 
definition (and every other sensible writer’s) would catch this “‘ captious’’ 
gentleman ina trap! I, therefore, again defer coming to proof till T can 
have him safe without the possibility of ‘his saying I set “ mice baits” 
and “mouse traps’’ for him,” This done, then I will expose his ignorance. 
His various slanders I leave for my brother to settle: his voice goes babbling, 
and speaks for itself, and his opinions of me affect me no more than an old 
woman’s twaddling gossip: for one week he calls me a “ genius,” and 
proves it another week ‘by asserting that my fugues are “ miserably 
wretched.” 

This is the boaster—the tender, alias softman, “‘ who would not break 
the wing of a gossamer knowingly, much more defame character.” A 
man who begins and ends “‘ butter-cup”’ effusions with long homilies, and 
in the middle of them calumniates, as hard as he can go, is a miserable 
hypocrite! I appeal only to common sense, I advise “ Goliah,” (as 
Mr. Aspull styles either himself or his frame), to study more and gossip 
less; then he may learn to discover the difference between Progression 
and Modulation, and between Modulation and Cadence ! 

I am, Sir, obliged, Frencu FLowers. 

P.S.—Mr. Aspull boasts of being a pupil of Dr. Kinch. When I was 
last in Darmstadt, I asked Mrs. Kinch if this were so: she replied, ‘No, 
he had only a few musical conversations ‘“ mit mein man.” To prove 
how ungratefully I used Dr. Kinch, his daughter cut off a lock of her 
father’s hair and presented it to me on the occasion of this visit, and 





when I returned to Englapd,J had.q. ring, made of it, and often wore it 
out. of reverence for ;my,master, who always liked his ‘‘ ungrateful pupil.” 
That unkind, ungenercus Aspull, is not fit to tie that good man, Kinch’s, 
shoes, 


FLOWERS v. ASPULL, 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


§1r,—Having seen a passage in Mr. Aspull’s letter in your last week’s 
paper which contains a charge of untruth with reference to my brother, 
and in respect of a fact I am personally cognizant of, I feel 1 ought not 
to remain silent, and will, therefore, with your permission, take the 
opportunity not only to answer this last, but refer to some previous 
charges against my brother from the same pen 

{begin with Mr; Aspull’s last letter... Hessays;:f The remark about 
Mr. Attwood is another specimen of that bad and vulgar taste which in 
my zeal for the respectability of the profession! have so,often condemned 
in F. F.: Ihave not seen any of his fugues but those in the Essay on 
Fugue, and miserably wretched attempts they are.- I knew the late Mr. 
Attwood well, and believe in the possibility of such a grievous mistake 
as much as I do that attributed to the late great and lamented Men- 
dellsohn.” Now I was present at St. Mark’s Church, Pentonville, many 
years ago, when my brother played with the other candidates for the 
appointment of organist there. Before he went to the trial he told me 
he should execute one of his own fugues, and took a MS. fugue for 
that purpose, which he played. Mr. Attwood was the judge, and put 
down in the note-book he had, opposite to my brother’s number (for he 
properly was kept in ignorance as to who was playing), “ Fugue S. Bach.” 
This entry I saw, and besidés that, heard Mr. Attwood mention in com- 
plimentary terms the circumstance of this mistake, holding the very MS. 
fugue in his hand. The above fact is known to many persons now in 
London, and { am the more anxious about it, because it is related in the 
short biographical sketch of my brother in Mr. V. Novello’s Select Organ 
Pieces (where your correspondent the “ Organist,” states he saw it), and 
was furnished for that sketch through me. It is very unjustifiable in any 
man to deny the truth of any statement deliberately made, without 
enquiry; but that this is Mr. Aspull’s system I proceed to show. 

In a letter in the Musical World of the 9th September last, he asserts, 
that Dr. Kinch lamented he ever had my brother as a pupil, and the con- 
text (to which I come in a moment), clearly shows that the Dr.’s reasons 
were founded on matter detrimental to my brother’s character. ‘Now I 
do not believe Mr. A.’s assertion, because not long before Dr. Kinch’s 
death, I passed through Darmstadt and called on him, (he was then 
unable to leave his bed), and heard him speak of my brother in terms of 
affectionate kindness, utterly incompatible with Mr. A.’s assertion. If 
the Doctor had only wanted to be polite and civil on that occasion, one 
quarter of what he said, and a very different manner of saying even that, 
would have amply sufficed. Again, in the same letter, Mr. A. charges 
my brother with publishing some of Dr. Kinch’s tunes as his own, and 
though after Messrs. Ball’s contradiction he gives asomewhat ungracious 
retractation, I refer to it again for the purpose of asking an important 
question or two, and also for the purpose of warning your readers againsi 
hastily believing any other of this individual’s accusations. One question 
I ask is,—was it creditable (to use the mildest term) to propagate, in 
print too, so very serious a charge on mere hearsay evidence ?—as he 
himself admits he did, when he says in reference to it after Messrs. 
Ball’s letter, ‘I gave what was given to me, and (ell the tale that was 
told tome!!” Again: would it not have suggested: itself to the mind 
of any. man not fond of calumny in the abstract, that before such 
a charge was put into print for the purpose of a wide circulation, it was 
only fair and honourable (I refrain from the converse of the proposition) 
to be certified of its truth? But this slander was put into print with the 
means of ascertaining its falsehood close at hand, viz., at Messrs, Ball’s, 
in Oxford-street. Many may see the calumny and not its withdrawal, 
and I venture to say, some Christian man will one day repeat it on the 
authority of Mr. A.’s statement. Indeed, Sir, another passage in this 
very letter of the 9th September, affords a curious instance in point. 
Mr. Aspull asks my brother, “Why suffer the pages of the Musical 
World to retain unanswered the many ugly enquiries respecting a certain 
musical degree, no less than that of Mus. Bac. Oxon?” How apt is this 
person to remember the charge—how apt also to forget—or not see the 
answer! The insinuation giving rise to these enquiries was, however, 
answered in the Musical World of 29th August, 1846. 

Had Mr. Aspull ceased from indulging in reckless assertions to the 
injury of character, I should have remained silent; but his last letter, in 
which three of such jostle each other in one sentence, surely justifies me 
in offering evidence for the person attacked. ‘These latest assertions are 
followed by the declaration, “ If 1 have done the slightest injustice, there 
will not be found one more full of regret and sympathy.” I tell this 
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person that prospective offers of ‘regret and sympathy,” if a bold state- 
ment (made without regard to the possible injury it may inflict) should 
be proved unfounded. are ‘utterly worthless, not only in themselves, but 
because of the extreme incredulity with which their expression from such 
a quarter must be received. 

And Mr. Aspull is the man who speaking of himself says, (I quote 
from one of his letters in your paper), “ 1 would not break the wing of a 
gossamer knowingly--MUCH MORE DEFAME CHARACTER !” 

I am, Sir; your obedient Servant, FREDERICK FLowERS. 


VOGLER STILL, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Srr;—I perceive Mr. Aspull asserts that my letter in your last week’s 
World, was written by Mr. Frencn Frowers. He probably may as 
well be again informed that you have my card. Mr. A. satisfies himself 
by this assertion, which, of course, I can laugh at. He does not reply to 
the points in my letter, which I am vain enough to think, made him 
laugh at the wrong side of his mouth.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

November 23, 1848. An ORGANIST, 


VOGLER AGAIN, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Dear Str,—May I beg the favour of your inserting the following 
errata :—In the third bar of the minor interrupted cadence, for A C E, 
read GC E. In fourth bar, for A flat C, read A natural C, To render 
perfectly clear the examples I transcribed for my last communication, I 
very humbly opine that the interrupted cadence is shown by taking, 
instead of the common chord of the tonic, some other chord quite unex- 
pected, and this after all the previous or introductory chords have been 
apparently leading to a perfect cadence. Deceptive cadences are also 
nothing less or more than interrupted cadences, except that of the tran- 
sition being .more remote, more violent, and more unexpected. In 
answer to the very polite and courteous note of “A Provincial Organist’’ 
—it is evident that he has found a mare’s nest of his own imagining. J 
have never said that I ‘“ was in possession of ail the works of Vogler pub- 
lished,” and published. Nor have I “ said or considered that a perfect 
knowledge of his system”? couid be had for anything that I had, as | 
have reason to believe that the system will be published in a complete 
and satisfactory form some time. That which I have of Vogler shall be 
cheerfully afforded to the author, whether from a Barnett or a Flowers, 
or from both conjointly. I seek but the advancement of the art; and 
much of that whieh I have inflicted on the patience of your readers has 
been a species of ruse on my part to bring out “ the advocates of a 
system” which I had heard much decried when in Germany, in Brussels, 
andin Paris. Genius is ever inventive; in short, there is no genius 
without it. Barnett has proved himself to be possessed of this great 
attribute, with a mental power and capacity that must ever command 
the admiration of some, and the respect of all musicians; and I trust 
that he will have the opportunity afforded him of placing before the 
world a system he considers perfect.—I have the honour to be, faithfully 
yours, Witiiam ASPULL. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Axpont has given four Concerts in Brussels, and several in 
the provinces of Belgium, with Immense success. She is 
going to sing at Antwerp for the benefit of the Hospital for 
Destitute Children. She is also announced to appear, for the 
first time, on the stage in a French Opera, for another 
charitable purpose. The correspondent from whom we have 
these particulars, has promised us @ full account. 


Miss Binerey.—This clever and rising young English 
vocalist, who has sung with success in Italy, has recently 
made a great impression at the Grand Opera, Berlin, in 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, in which she sustained the part of 
Elvira. Wer singing in the elaborate air in E flat, omitted 
by so many of the Elviras, was especially extolled by the 
critics. 

Jenny Linp.—We are informed that the net proceeds of 
the provincial tour of engagements Mddle. Lind is at present 
fulfilling, calculated to amount to something near £6000, she 
she intends to transmit to Stockholm for the completion of the 
hospital commenced under her auspices, and by funds raised 





at aconcert she gave in that city when Jeaving home for 
England to take her place at Her Majesty’s Theatre last 
season. If we add to what has already been realized for this 
philanthropic object the further sum she intends to devote, 
the £1800 she cleared for the Brompton Hospital, the £500 
left by her and her companions in Dublin, the £200 sent on 
her account to the Norwich Festival, the sum raised for the 
Covent Garden corps, the numerous small sums that have 
been scattered abroad by her in every direction, and count 
also upon the amount yet to be realised by her gratuitous 
concerts in this city, we think no one will deny that though 
her remuneration as a vocalist and actress may be high, her 
hand is liberal in’ dispensing what it receives for the best 
poses.— Manchester Guardian. 

Sacrep Harmonic Soctety.—The Messiah is again to 
be performed under Mr. Costa’s direction, on Friday, 
December the 8th. 

Sapter’s Weuts.—Damon and Pythias has been revived 
with saccess—Phelps as Damon, Marston as Pythias, and 
Miss Cooper as the heroine. 

Jenny Lixp,—On Monday, the 27th instant, this celebrated 
vocalist will sing at a concert in the Shire Hall, Gloucester, 
accompanied by Balfe, Belletti, F. Lablache, &c, 

Miss Ratnsrorp.—This popular young vocalist has an- 
nounced a series of six concerts, the first of which takes 
place on Monday. 

Mr. Juriam Apams, the well-known pianist, was married 
on Wednesday the Ist. instant, at Farnley, by the Rev. J. 
Wilson. The lady is the eldest daughter of W. Armitage, 
Esq. of Farnley Hall, also of Aiderby Hall, and other seats 
in Yorkshire; she is niece to J. Wormald and H. Wormald 
of Sawley Hall and Cookeridge House, and granddaughter of 
Mr. B. Hughes, M. P. for Carnarvon. The match isa highly 
honorable and advantageous one to Mr. Julian Adams, who 
has arrived in London, and taken a house in Mornington 
Crescent. 

Stranp TuEatre. —Miss Rebecca Isaacs, has announced 
her benefit at this theatre for Saturday, December the 2nd. 

Mr. Norrer, who, for upwards of seventeen years, held 
the office of box-book keeper to Covent Garden Theatre, and 
subsequently box-book keeper to Drury Lane Theatre, 
under the management of Macready, is by various chances of 
fortune, reduced to the most indigent circumstances. Mr. 
Notter has a large family, at this instant, totally unprovided 
for, and some of his friends have stept forward, and are 
exerting themselves to raise a fund to set him up in business. 
They have already obtained several donations, among which, 
we may mention five pounds from the Queen Dowager. 
Subscriptions will be thanfully received by all the librarians 
and booksellers, 

Covenr Garpgsn.—Mademoiselle Plunkett takes her 
benefit this evening. The performances will consist of 
Haydée ; after which will be given the first act of the Peri; 
to be followed by the last scene of the Bride of Lammermoor ; 
to conclude with a new divertissement, entitled Le Bal Masqué, 
in which Mademoiselle Plunkett will execute a variety of new 
pas. On Saturday next the opera, called Quentin Durward, 
by Mr. Henry Laurent, will be produced, 

Princess’s Toeatre.—Mr. Loder’s MS. opera of Puck has 
been accepted, ana will shortly be produced at this theatre. 

Society of British Musictans.—The first soiree took 
place on Monday, at the Hanover-square Rooms. The second 
is announced for to-morrow. We shall notice both together 
in our next. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER HALL. 
ON ‘FRIDAY WE PK, DECEMBER '8, 
Will evrepeated) ~ 7 
HANDEL’S;O;/BATORIL.., 


THE MES S I AH. 


Principal Vocal Performers :— 
Miss B IRC H, 
Miss D Oo L B Y, 

SIMS REEVE 


AND 
Mr. H. PHILLIPS. 
The Band and Chorus, on a greatly increased scale, will consist 
of.above 700 Performers. 
Conductor, - - Mr. COSTA, 
Tickets, 3s.; Reserved Seats in the Area or Gallery, 5s. each. May be 
had of the principal Music-sellers, at the Office of the Society, No. 6, Exeter 


Hall; or of Mr. BowLey, 53, Charing Cross. 
THOMAS BREWER, Hon. Sec. 





Mr. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES for the TWO KING'S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ‘one Male and one ‘Female, annually vacated at 
Christmas, will take place at the Academy on MONDAY, the 18th 
December next. 

Candidates, whose age must not be under Twelve, nor exceeding 
Eighteen years, will send in their names and address to the Secretary, at 
the Academy, accompanied by the recommendation of a Subscriber to 
the Institution, on or before Wepnespay, the 13th December. 

The Certificate of Birth must be produced previous to the Candidate 
being allowed to compete for a Scholarship. 

By order of the Committee, 
J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, Nov. 23rd, 1848, 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, 


M. JULLIEN’S 
ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN,” 


AND 
THE “BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE,” 
EVERY NIGHT. 


M. JuLtren has the honor to announce, that having obtained the kind 
permission of the Commanding Officers of the Royal Guards for the atten- 
dance of their ey Bands until further orders. 

The of Her Majesty’s Ist Life Guards, 


Blue, 
Guards, 








(Under the Direction of Mr. Waddell, 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse 
(Under the Direction of Mr. Tutton,) 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Grenadier 
(Under the Direction of Mr. Schott,) and 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards, 
(Under the Direction of Mr. Godfrey.) 
will therefore continue to take part in the Grand performance of the 
National Anthem and the “ British Army” Quadrille every night, until fur-- 
ther notice. 

The Programmes during the week will also include, the Overtures to “ William 
Tell,” “ Semiramide,” “ Die Zauberflote,” cepmont.” « Anacreon,”” and “ Le 
Carnaval Romain,””—Locke’s Music to «Mac ,”’—Spohr’s Symphony, “ The 
Power of Sound,”’-—Mozart’s “ Jupiter,””—Beeth 79 * Py ,”—and Haydn’s 
“ Surprise Symphonies,” &c. Solos by Herr Kania, Mr. RICHARDSON, Signor 
Crores, Mr Lazanus, the Messrs, CoLLine, 1 Madile.SrOeret, &c. Herr Koenig's 

ew Valse, M. Barret’s New tl irst Time tir 
composed by ™. ‘ullien, scrtitied TheDrum-Polka.” * ames 6 

, The Concerts commence at Eight o'Clock. 
M. Jullien begs respectfully to state, that the Theatre being Let for a 
rig ve Entertainment, the present is MosT POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK 
BUT Two, 


“ 





GRAND BAL MASQUE. 


M. JuLLien’s Annual Grand BAL Masque will take place on MONDAY, 
December 18th. 








LONDON 


SACRED. HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


EXETER 
Subscribers entitled to 7wo transferable admissions to each Subscription 
Concert. 


The Society will repeat HANDEL’S sublime ORATORIO, 


THE “MESSIAH,” 


On PRIDAY EVENING, Dec. 1, 1848. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS :— 
Miss BI RC H, 
Miss DOL B Y¥, 

Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
AND 

PHILLIPS. 





Mr. H. 


The Band and Chorus will consist of above 500 Performers. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., and 1s., a | be had of the principal Music Sellers, of 
Mr. Borman, No. 3, Leadenhall Street, Mr. CAHAN, 371, Strand, and at the 
Offices of the Society, 376, Strand, and No. 9, Exeter Hall. 
The Subscription to the Society is £1 1s. per annum ; or for Reserved Seats, 


numbered, £2 2s. 
W. S. AUSTIN, Hon, See. 








ANOTHER 
PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT 


OF THE WEEKLY 


DIS PATC HE. 


Txis JouRMNAL, ‘at present the tin existence—unrivalled for its early 
intelligence and uncompromising advocacy of the Rights of Mankind—will be 


ENLARGED 
On and after SUNDAY, the 7th of JANUARY, 1849, to 


SIXTEEN PAGES 


CONTAINING 


SIXTY-FOUR COLUMNS, 


Of the same size and form’as at present, WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE. 





By its zeal in the cause of Progress, and its staunch devotion to the Interest 
of the People, the DispatcH has become a terror to the upholder of abuses 
and a powerful auxiliary on behalfof the oppressed, whose wrongs will always 
meet with sympathy and exposure. 

Encouraged: by their success, and anxious to extend the sphere of their 
Political Influence and Social Utility, the Proprietors have resolved on the 
ete nny of the Dispatcn, which hereafter will answer the 


purpose 
1 FOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
And thus accommodate Pour Readers at one and the same time. 


The columns of the Dispatcx will still continue to be enriched by the 
powerful contributions of 


“PUBLICOLA,” “ CAUSTIC,” “CENSORIUS,” ELIZA COOK, 


and other writers eminently distinguished for their li attainments, and 
whose opinions have ever advocated the cause of the People, in opposition to 
tyranny and injustice. It may also be observed, that the Poor Man will 
always RECEIVE LEGAL ADVICE and assistance, as. heretofore, from the 
DIsPatcu. 

A beautiful New Type has been cast, on [which the Dispatcu will next 
year ‘be printed. 

Advertisers are respectfully requested to forward their advertisemetns on or 
before doom 2 epee! otherwise no attention can be paid to them for the 
current num! . 

To prevent disappointment, early orders should be given to Mr. R. J. Woop, 
139, Fleet Street, to whom Post-Office Orders may be made payable, or toany 
of the Newsvenders, in Town and Country. 





Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,’ by 
WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON, 
Martin’s: in the Fields, in 
for the Editor are to be 
Street, Soho; Stran 
Booksellers. Sa 





